BIG 3 MOSCOW MEETING 
A Unit for This Week 


HEN the London meeting of Big Three foreign min- 

isters ended in what most observers chose to regard 
as a complete fiasco, the prophets of doom hurried to write 
obituary notices for the United Nations Organization and 
the cause of world peace and cooperation. If the Big Three 
couldn’t agree, even on matters of procedure, what hope 
was there of settling all the complex and urgent problems 
of a postwar world? It was all going to be just like the last 
time — impressively idealistic plans for cooperation among 
nations, then the same old suspicions and selfishness, and 
once again international isolationism. 


HOW TO GET READY 

That was the picture prior to the Moscow conference. 
Now the world is breathing a bit easier, and the “men of 
good will” are continuing the long hard struggle toward 
final success. Nothing as important as this was ever ac- 
complished in a day. It is important that we understand 
what problems we've faced, to what extent they have been 
solved, and what still remains to be done. 

Ask your students to read this week’s article on the meet- 
ing with particular care, taking notes on the more impor- 
tant points. What do they consider the most important 
question discussed at the meeting and the most significant 
agreement reached? Were there any important omissions 
from the discussion? ; 

Review briefly the events leading up to the Moscow 
meeting. Outline the story of international meetings during 
and after the war. Why is international cooperation fre- 
quently more difficult in peacetime than during a war? 

7 


DURING THE PERIOD 

Be sure that discussions are carried on with a good world 
map in full view of the class. Refer to it frequently as you 
bring up the various nations concerned in the agreements. 
Divide the period into two parts. Devote the first part to 
analysis of the seven basic agreements, and the second to 
& more general discussion of their significance. What were 
the principal points of disagreement among the three allies 
after the London meeting? Why was it important that these 
difficulties be ironed out before January 10? 

Now take up the major decisions one by one. What has 
happened to the Far Eastern Advisory Commission? How 
will Korea be guided to eventual independence? How do 
the Big Three hope to bring peace to China? What steps 
Must be taken by Romania and Bulgaria before their gov- 
@mments are recognized? What about atomic energy con- 
trol? Devote five minutes to a final summary. 














Questions — Materials — Activities 


MANAGEMENT'S RIGHT TO MANAGE (p. 4) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. From what sources did members of the fact-finding 
board get their figures on the company’s costs and profits? 

2. What events in the dispute between General Motors 
ard United Auto Workers led to President Truman’s ap- 
pointment of the board? 


3. Under what condition does the Union promise to back 
down on its demand for a 30 per cent wage boost? 


4. What counter offer was made by the company? 


For Discussion: 


1. What reasons have been given by management and 
labor for opposing any strike law based on the Railway 
Labor Act? 

2. Under the President’s plan, the fact-finding board 
would make public its findings, but neither side would be 
legally bound to accept its findings. Do you think this, and 
the 30-day “cooling-off” period, would help prevent strikes? 
Activity: 

Refer to the article “Industrial Peace Conference” in the 
Ibecember 3, 1945, issue of World Week. If you started a 
class scrapbook at that time you will find it useful as a ref- 
erence during class discussions. Organize an informal de- 
bate, in which the arguments of both management and labor 
are fairly presented. Have students’ opinions changed at all 
in the light of developments since your earlier discussion? 
Emphasize the importance of understanding the issue not 
as an isolated problem, but as one whose solution will affect 
the lives and jobs of workers all over the country. 


For Further Reference: 


“Wages, Prices and Employment,” by George Soule, New 
Republic, November 5, 1945, p. 592. 


“Steel and Autos — How Can Labor and Management Get 


Together?” The American Forum of the Air, Nov. 6, 1945, 
Ransdell, Inc., 810 Rhode Island Ave., N.E., ‘Washington 18, 
D. C., 10c. 

“How Would a 30% Wage Increase Affect the Public In- 
terest?” Wake Up America! radio forum No. 296, American 
Economic Foundation, 295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y., 10c. 

“Can We Have Higher Wages Without Higher Prices?” 
Town Meeting, Town Hall, Inc., New York 18, N. Y., 10c. 

“Policy on Wages and Prices,” by Harry S. Truman 
(broadcast October 30, 1945), Vital Speeches, November 
15, 1945, p. 79. 


IETURN NEXT TERM’S RENEWAL CARDS PROMPTLY! 


Issue of Semester .. .-. No 


Issue Next Week ... 


Next Issue Feb. 4. 





~~ 


NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 
Last Issue of the Semester 
Next issue, February 4 


This is the last issue of World Week for the first 
semester. The first issue of the spring semester will 


be dated Feb. 4. 

High lights of next term’s issues will include special 
numbers on Sweden, Radio and Television, Mexico, 
The Small Town, Transportation, and Student 
Achievement. Regular features will include the 
“Builders of America” picture pages, and a new 
series of articles titled “The Atomic World.” 

Be sure to return your renewal card promptly! 

















“Where Do Wages Come From,” by Peter F. Drucker, 
Saturday Evening Post, November 17, 1945. 
See also references in World Week, Dec. 3, 1945. 


SIAM (p. 8) 


Questions for Rapid Check: 

1, What is the principal religion of Siam, and in what 
ways has it influenced her art and culture? 

2. What form of government did Siam have up to 1932, 
and how were changes then brought about? 

3. What was Siam’s position during the war? How did 
Britain’s attitude toward her differ from ours? 


For Discussion: 


Refer to the “World News” section (p. 10) for some of 
the terms of the peace treaty with Siam. In what ways does 
it represent a compromise between the British and American 
attitudes towards that country? Do you think it still allows 
Siam to be called “The Land of the Free”? 

Activity: 

Look at the map of Siam. Note the location of the prin- 
cipal towns. List the more important products of Siam, and 
discuss their possible value in world trade. What countries 
border on Siam? Does their location suggest any reasons 
why Siam has had a relatively peaceful history? How did 
the Japanese “persuade” Siam to become their ally during 
the war? 

For Further Reference: 

“Our Own Baedeker” (Siam), New Yorker, September 15, 
1945, p. 19. 

“Only Yesterday in Conquered Thailand,” by Carrie Will 
Praeger, Travel; January, 1942, p. 20. 

“Thailand under the Japanese,” by Margaret Landon, 
Asia and the Americas, September, 1944, p. 389. 

“That Thailand May Be Free,” by Naj Samrej, Asia and 
the Americas, February, 1945, p. 94. 

“Siam, the Incredible Kingdom,” by John Gunther, For- 
eign Affairs, January, 1939, p. 417. 

“Thailand,” by Kenneth Perry Landon, Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Sciences, May, 


+ 


o- 


Anna gnd the King of Siam, by Margaret D. Landon, 
John Day, 1944, $3.75. 
Durian: A Siamese Interlude, by Noel Wynard, Oxford 

University Press, 1939, $3.00. 


GUARDIAN OF THE NATION’S RESOURCES (p. 6) 


Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. Who is the only member of the original Roosevelt 
Cabinet to hold his portfolio today? Which Department does 
he head? 

2. What were the principal activities of that Department 
before World War I? 

3. What changes in policy has Mr. Ickes brought to the 
Department? How did these changes affect the Pacific North- 
west? 

4. What contributions did Mr. Ickes make to slum clear- 
ance and low-rent housing? 

For Discussion: 

Why did the program of the Department of the Interior 
prove so important when the nation found itself at war? 
What will it contribute to our postwar economy? Name as 
many of the activities of the Department as you can, and 
give a general assessment of their value. 

Discuss the need for conservation of natural resources, 
and the various methods employed. 


For Further Reference: 

Autobiography of a Curmudgeon, by Harold Ickes, Reynal 
and Hitchcock, 1943, $3.00. 

Fightin’ Oil, by Harold Ickes, Alfred Knopf, 1943, $1.75. 


ISABELLA’S JEWELS (p. 7) 
For Discussion: 

“Why were earlier “Turning Points,” such as Gutenberg’s 
printing press, of such importance in bringing about the 
discovery of America? Can you think of other events or of 
other important inventions, which contributed to the suc- 
cess of the trip? 

If Columbus had not been successful, how long do you 


_think it would have been before America was discovered? 


Why were many people in Europe interested in a new 
route to the Orient? 


For Further Reference: 


Admiral of the Ocean Sea, by Samuel Eliot Morison, Lit 
tle, Brown, 1942, $3.50. 


BIG THREE AT MOSCOW (p. 2) 


Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. Who were the delegates to the Moscow Conference 

2. Where had the previous meeting of the Big Three 
ministers occurred? 

3. Enumerate some of the important problems discussed 
at the conference. 


For Discussion: 
“Neighboring Nations in One World,” by James F. By 
Vital Speeches, November 15 1945, p. 68. 


The Anatomy of Peace, by Emery Reves, Harper & Brosg 
1945, $2.00. 
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Letters from Our Readers 


SENATE OF PUERTO RICO 
San Juan, P. R. 
November 22, 1945 
To THE Epirors: 

I received proof of your article on 
Puerto Rico. It is certainly one of the 
most sensible presentations of our case 
to a U. S. public. 





There is only one minor factual error, | 


The population increases by about fifty- 
five thousand a year instead of by 
thirty-five thousand. The contribution 
of from eighty to a hundred million 
dollars a year by the Federal Govern- 
ment has been because of large con- 
struction activities in naval and mili- 
tary bases, and because there was one 
exceptionally high year in federal rum 
taxes covered the Puerto 
Treasury. Also because of war con- 
ditions. The usual contribution of the 
Federal Government to Puerto Rico is 
about thirty million dollars. 


into 


Rican | 





Your article says that opponents of | 


the land distribution program maintain 
that the large profits of sugar were due 
mainly to the greater efficiency result- 
ing from large-scale mechanized pro- 


duction. This is exactly our view, and | 


that is why we have established Pro- 
.portional Benefit Farms in which, the 
profits of the land, and not the land 
itself, are divided among the workers. 

They also serve to show what mar- 
giv of profit has gone to the sugar 
people in the past 

Sincerely yours, 
Luis Munoz MARIN 


FRANCE FOREVER 
587 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 
19 November, 1945 
To THE Eprrors: 
Thank you for sending me the proofs 
of your story on the French general 
elections. I congratulate Scholastic, for 


the handling of that story was quite | 
expert, in many ways superior to the | 
journalistic accounts one was able to | 


find in newspapers. 
Sincerely 
SIDNEY MARTIN 


Key to “A Semester Quiz in Social | 


Studies” 
I. 1-Chief of Staff 


Eisenhower; 2-Pres. 








| 
| 


de Gaulle; 3-Prime Minister Attlee; 4-UAW 


Vice Pres. Reuther; 5-OSRD head Bush; 


6-Gen. Chiang; 7-Presidential candidate 
Peron: 8-Sec. of State Byrnes. 

II. 1-Pulaski; 2-Serra; 3-Ericsson; 4- 
Agassiz; 5-Riis; 6-Barry; 7-Nast; 8-Roeb- 
ling 

III. 1c, 2-c, 3-c, 4-b, 5-a, 6-d, 7-a. 

IV. 1-Japan; 2-Brazil; 3-England; 4- 
France 5-China; 6-Palestine; 7-Italy; 


8-Iran: 9 Argentina; 10-Russia 
V. l-c, 2-a, 3-b, 4-c, 5-a, 6-b, 7-b, 8-a, 








WORLD WEEK is just about to roll into the most 
interesting Spring semester in years. This is the 
- last issue of the current term*. If you have not yet re- 

newed your subscription—rush the enclosed card to us 


today! We'll hold the train for you—but hurry! 


REMEMBER — you don’t have to be certain of the exact 
number you will need for the coming term. You have the 
privilege of revising your order, in any way, within 3 
weeks after receipt of the second semester’s first issue— 


February 4th. 


* THERE WILL BE NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK, JANUARY 
28TH, BECAUSE OF THE MID-TERM VACATION 
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SCHOOL CLUB PINS AND 
GUARDS ARE NOW AVAILABLE! 





A Preven incentive te 
Your Grovp Activities 





We have more than ten 
thousand designs for you 
to choose from or we will 
create your organization's 
pin from your own original 
design Any style can be 
made with your individual 
letters or club name. Class 
or committee requests or 
orders must hove the 
opproval of their sponsor 
or advisor. All pins and 
gvards are made with the 
best safety catches. 








Our products are fully 
guaronteed. Prices as low 
as $1.00 per pin. Nation's 
lowest prices for quality 
club jewelry. 








Write Dept. 110 for com- 
plete information stating 
Purpose or nature of your 





club so that we may suggest 
suitable designs. 


JA. Meyers ¢ Co. 


Manufacturers of College and School Jewelry 
W. 7th ST. LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF 


Established more than one-third of a century 


“ 


WORLD NEWS OF THE WEEK 
makes Current Events 
a pleasant study. 


This large map depicting the outstanding 
news items of the week features the 
modern visual-acid method of teaching 
current events. It holds the undivided 


interest of the entire class. 


Thousands of schools and colleges have 
found that these weekly pictorial bulletins 
are an unequalled source of political, eco- 
nomic and geographical knowledge. 


Write for FREE SAMPLE 
and details. 


Costs only a few cents a week. 


NEWS MAP OF THE WEEK, Inc. 
1512 ORLEANS ST., CHICAGO 10, ILI. 
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OFF THE PRESS 


The American Association for the 
United Nations, Inc., 45 East 65th 
Street, New York 21, N. Y., are distrib- 
uting a colorful eight-page pamphlet 
called A Third World War Can Be Pre- 
vented Now! Prepared by the staff of 
“True Comics” Magazine, its cartoon 
method of presentation should appeal to 
youthful fans of comic-strip adventure 
stories. It preaches the need for real 
world cooperation to keep the peace, 
and presents a simple outline of UNO’s 
aims and organization. Single copies are 
available free of charge, 100 copies for 
50c, 500 for $2.20, and 1,000 copies for 
$4.00. 

- * * 

Picture Stories from The Bible, in two 
volumes covering the Old and New Tes- 
taments, are similar to the above in 
their use of brightly colored cartoons to 
tell their story. Profits from the sale of 
these books are distributed annually to 
representatives of various religious or- 
ganizations. The Old Testament edition, 
priced at 50c, and the “Life of Christ” 
edition at 25c, are obtainable from Pic- 
ture Stories of the Bible, 225 Lafayette 
St., New York 12, N. Y. 

. * * 

Fun with Electrons, by Raymond F. 
Yates, is written particularly for teen- 
age boys who not only want to read 
about science, but like to putter around 
in homemade laboratories. The dia- 
grams and photographs are generously 
distributed through an _ easy-to-read 
text, and the many experiments sug- 
gested make the book very practical. 
The laboratory equipment necessary 
may be easily constructed from odd bits 
of salvaged scrap. (D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury, 1945, $2.75.) 

* a o 

Few people know that the Coast 
Guard is our oldest sea-going service. 
Its record, both in war and in peacetime, 
is a fascinating tale of ingenuity and 
heroism in an amazingly wide variety 
of duties. In Our Coast Guard Academy, 
an officially sponsored book, Riley 
Hughes recounts its history and present- 
day functions. He includes an extensive 
well-illustrated guide to the Academy at 
New London, of interest to any boy who 
considers making the Coast Guard his 
career. (Devin-Adair, 1944, $2.00.) 

° oO a 


Postwar Education of Negroes is an 
extremely interesting summary of the 
“educational implications of Army data 
and experiences of Negro veterans and 
war workers.” It is the report, written 
by Ambrose Caliver, of a conference 
sponsored by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. There is an able discussion of the 
occupational _ back- 


mgm 


grounds of Negro recruits, of the physi- 
cal and personality factors among de- 
mobilized soldiers, and a similar study 
devoted to the special problems of Ne- 
gro war workers. Of particular interest 
to the teacher and educational adviser 
is the chapter on “Implications for Gen- 
eral Education and Community Action.” 
The pamphlet contains photographs and 
useful statistical tables. (Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington 25, D. C.) 


* * = 


The world of science is moving so 
fast these days that the ordinary citizen, 
with his background of a few elemen- 
tary and rather out-dated courses, finds 
the daily headlines beyond his com- 
prehension. Two new volumes in the 
excellent “New Home Library” series 
are designed to clarify a few of the 
basic problems. The Fundamentals of 
Radio and The Fundamentals of Elec- 
tronics, both by Henry Lionel Williams, 
are simple but authoritative surveys of 
their subjects. Avoiding the loose gen- 
eralities all too common in books of 
popular science, the author has man- 
aged, through clear writing and numer- 
ous diagrams, to give a really sound 
survey of both theory and _ practice. 


Intelligent high school students should 
find them as provocative as will the 
adults for whom they were mainly 


written. (The New Home Library, 
1945, 69c each.) 
. 8 * 

John C. Oestreicher, Foreign Di- 
rector of International News Service, 
has written an entertaining and in- 
formal account of the advantages of 
foreign correspondence all over the 
world. Many of them, such as Erie 
Pyle, Richard Tregaskis and Quentin 
Reynolds, are well known to American 
newspaper readers and radio listeners, 
and the story of their war-time assign- 
ments makes exciting reading. (Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce—Essential Books, New 
York, 1945, $2.50.) 

* . * 

For camera fans who really take their 
hobby seriously, Transatlantic Arts, Inc., 
has published a series of small Camera 
Guides. Each one is designed espe- | 
cially for the user of one particular 
type of camera: Leica, Rolleiflex, Con- 
tax and Exakta. They give a fund of 
information on the technique of picture 
taking, and also discuss the advantages 
and disadvantages of the various makes 
and models, as well as attachments and 
films, with a frankness not always found 
in the usual guides. Each is paper- 
bound, and small enough for carrying) 
in the pocket. (Transatlantic Arts, New 
York, 1945, each $1.75.) . 
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Armed with a hefty 

to meet all comers, this 

statue guards a Temple 

Buddha in Bangkok, 

His pointed helmet is 

of Siamese architectu 

Many of the country’s 17, 
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BIG THREE AT MOSCOW|« 
Kai-sh 
T is just when there are genuine difficulties in reaching elections and democratic governments in Romania and Bul- her & 
agreement that Foreign Secretaries should meet in an garia; (3) the lack of a common U. S.-Russian policy toward withd: 
effort to understand each other’s problems and troubles.” China; (4) absence of coordinated action for Korea, Japan’s armed 
In this manner, Secretary of State James F. Byrnes intro- nearest neighbor; (5) Russian claims on Turkey for terri- v. I 
duced his report on the recent U. S.-British-Russian foreign tory along the Black Sea coast;:and (6) trouble in oil-rich “epg h 
ministers meeting in Moscow. He had met with British Iran. their g 
Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin and Soviet Foreign Commis- The cure for these international headaches was important, oe oi 
sar Vyacheslav Molotov for 11 days. There were, indeed, But something even more important was at stake — the in Ron 
“problems and troubles” to be discussed. whole future of the UNO. If the three most powerful nations King 
Yet when the three foreign ministers ended their sessions could not agree, what hope lay ahead for the UNO’s Gen- sentati 
in Spiridonovka Palace on December 26, they were able to eral Assembly, now starting its work? sugges' 
issue a long statement covering a “wide area of agreement.” The foreign secretaries worked out seven agreements. fair, SE 
Feelings between the Big Three powers had grown Here is a summary of those decisions: tives o 
steadily cooler since September, 1945. At that time, Byrnes, I. Peace Treaties with Italy, Romania, Bulgaria, Hungary | et, th 
Bevin and Molotov — with representatives from China and and Finland. to thes 
France — had met in London. They failed to solve many The U. S., Britain and Russia will deal with Romania, VI. 7 
important problems. At the December Moscow meeting, the Bulgaria and Hungary. France will join the Big Three in not ent 
shadow of disagreement still fell over several important drafting the Italian treaty. And, since America was not at | energy 
issues. On a wide variety of other matters, though, Big war with Finland, the Finnish treaty will be written by Three - 
Three cooperation was once more established. Russia and Britain alone. A conference of the 21 United 
Nations “that actively waged war against the Axis in Eu- 
Disagreements Among the Big Three rope” will then discuss these first drafts. May 1, 1946, has 
A quick review of “genuine difficulties” shows why re- been set as the deadline for this conference. The peace 
lations among the Big Three had become so tense. treaties will come into force after they have been approved 
Russia, Britain, China, France and the U. S. had argued by all the Big Powers who signed armistice terms with the 
last September about peace treaties for the enemy nations defeated countries. 
of Europe. Russia wanted these treaties to be written only II. Far Eastern Commission and Allied Council for Japan. 
by the major Allied powers. America favored a general By setting up these two groups, the Big Three have now ( 
peace conference. No compromise was reached. Even more agreed on the administration of Japan. The Commission 
important was the lack of international agreement on the and Council replace the present Far Eastern Advisory Com- 
control of atomic energy. mission. Russia had previously refused to take part in the 
America, Britain and Canada wanted to hold on to secrets FEAC., 
of atomic bomb manufacture until the United Nations Or- General MacArthur will remain “the sole executive au- | =<“ 
ganization could set up strong international controls. To thority to the Allied powers in Japan.” He will, however, - 
such a proposal, Russia was silent. The Soviet government- be assisted by the Allied Council. This group consists of o 
controlled press made no secret of Russia’s displeasure. one member each from the U. S. (General MacArthur), ——__ 
Other disputes concerned (1) Russia’s demand for a share Russia and China. A fourth member will represent Britain, 
in the control of Japan; (2) U. S.-British requests for free Australia, New Zealand and India. 
Second-clsss matcer at Post Office at Dayton, O.. under Act of Ma reh, 5, 1879. Contents Copyright, 1040, by Scholastic Corporation, SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: for two ‘two or in Oe ay " BN 
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weconstruction of Japan. The Allied council in Japan will 


cy out the orders of this commission. Decisions of the 


commission may.be vetoed by Russia, China, Britain or the 
U. S. 

III. Korea. When they took over Korea from the Japanese, 
Russia and the United States set up separate zones of occu- 
pation. Recovery in Korea has been held up because there 
was no coordination between the two zones. Now, steps will 
be taken to unify the country. Russian and American com- 
manders will cooperate with a temporary Korean govern- 
ment headed by democratic leaders. Korea is placed under 
the control of the two occupying powers and Britain and 
China for not more than five years until she is ready for 
independence. 

IV. China. The foreign ministers agreed on “the need for 
a unified and democratic China under the National (Chiang 
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eral Assembly. they Oil Geeek Bere ONO ak eee 
commission “to consider problems arising from the discovery 
of atomic energy.” This commission, it is proposed, will be 
under the control of the UNO Security Council. Because of 
the rules governing action by the Security Council, this will 
give each of the Big Five the right to veto its recom- 
mendations. 

The duties of the commission will be to draw up plans 
for (1) greater international exchange of scientific infor- 
mation; (2) controlling atomic energy so that it will be used 
for peaceful purposes only; (3) eliminating atomic weapons 
of war; (4) creating some authority to enforce UNO atomic 
energy policies. 

Almost as soon as the 4,500-word statement on the results 
of the conference was issued, there were arguments as to 
what each power had gained or lost. It was generally agreed 
that Russia’s point of view won out on the matter of peace 


INTERNATIONAL STALEMATE IS BROKEN AS BRITAIN, 
RUSSIA AND H. $6 AGREE ON WORLD POLICY 


Kai-shek) Government.” In addition, Russia will remove 
her troops from China by February 2, and the U. S. will 
withdraw hers as soon as all Japanese troops in China are dis- 
armed and sent back to Japan. 

V. Romania and Bulgaria. Russia has a strong influence 
over her two Balkan neighbors. She is naturally friendly to 
their governments. America and Britain, on the other hand, 
are suspicious of the undemocratic methods of government 
in Romania and Bulgaria. 

King Michael of Romania was “advised” to add repre- 
sentatives of two democratic parties to his cabinet. Similar 
suggestions were made to Bulgaria. Romania also is to hold 
fair, secret elections under the observation of representa- 
tives of the Big Three. When these conditions have been 
met, the U. S. and Britain will probably give their approval 
to these two governments. 

VI. The Control of Atomic Energy. Although its terms are 
not entirely clear, the decision on the control of atomic 
energy is a highly important one. It was agreed that the Big 
Three — together with China, France and Canada — should 
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treaties. For all practical purposes, the major powers will 
write the peace and the smaller United Nations will have 
little to say. Russia proposed this procedure in London last 
September but Britain and the U. S. turned it down at 
that time. 


Russian and Anglo-American Gains 

On the control of Japan, Russia has gained important 
authority which previously rested only with the United 
States. The decision on atomic energy control, on the other 
hand, follows Anglo-American policy closely. The proposal 
to place the matter before the UNO was suggested several 
months ago when American, British and Canadian leaders 
conferred on atomic energy control. And the firm decision 
on China ends suspicion that Russia wanted to support the 
Chinese Communists. 

There were still some problems left unsolved by the 
foreign ministers. Nothing was decided about Iran and 
about Russia’s claim to Turkish territory. These questions 
may have to remain unanswered until the next foreign min- 
isters’ meeting, to be held in Washington in March, 1946. 


Big Power Veto 

Most of the Moscow decisions give new support to the 
hotly-debated policy of big power veto. As things stand 
today, any one of the Big Three — or Big Four or Big Five, 
depending on the particular case —can prevent positive 
action in international matters. This is true because most 
of the agreements among the big powers require that de- 
cisions be made by unanimous consent. A majority vote is 
not enough. 

The foreign ministers— as shown by their decisions on 
Japan and atomic energy — seem to feel that this Big Power 
veto should continue. The small nations disagree. They had 
hoped that the war’s conclusion would: bring an end to 
domination of world politics by a few powerful nations, In 
place of this domination, smaller countries of the world look 
to the UNO for a more democratic settlement of interna- 
tional disputes. 
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Reuther of the UAW 


O “find the facts” sounds like a good idea in any situa- 
tion. President Truman thinks so, too. From its name, 
you wouldn’t think that anyone would object to a “fact- 

finding” board. But the managements of several of America’s 
large industrial corporations do not entirely agree with him. 

The argument about fact-finding came up just recently. 

In the center of the fight are the United Automobile 
Workers union and the General Motors Corporation. The 
union went on strike against GM during November. It 
demanded for its workers a 30 per cent increase in pay. 
In addition, the UAW said that GM should not raise the 
price of its products — mainly, automobiles. GM could af- 
ford to pay more to its workers without charging more to 
its customers, the union claimed 

General Motors disagrees, answering the union in this 

way: How much money we will make is none of the union’s 
business. Our “ability to pay” is not a fair basis on which 
to figure wages. The prices we charge for our products 
must be settled between us and the OPA. The union has 
no right to demand that we keep prices at their present 
level. 


Fact-finding Boards Appointed 


To try to settle the automobile strike, and threatened 
strikes in other industries, President Truman appointed 
several fact-finding boards. These three-man groups were 
told to hear both sides and then present their recommen- 
dations for a settlement 

The President appointed Lloyd K. Garrison (chairman), 
Judge Walter P. Stacy and Milton Eisenhower to tackle 
the UAW-GM dispute. 

Agreeing with the union, the President said that the 
company’s “ability to pay” is one of the important facts. 
If they found it necessary in making their decision, the 
board members should ask GM to show its predicted costs 
and profits for the coming years. 

It was this go-ahead signal to use the “ability to pay” 
principle which has raised so much fuss. Many business 
men believe that this is a step leading away from the 
American system of free enterprise. To see why this issue 
is so important, let’s look at the GM-UAW case. 

The union said that workers must continue to take home 
each week as much money as they did during the war. In 
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Wilson of GM 


the past few years, they worked 48 hours a week, and 
were paid extra money (time and one-half) for the last 
eight hours. Now, workers are going back to a 40-hour 
week. This will seriously reduce the workers’ take-home 
pay. But workers cannot afford this reduction, says the 
UAW, because of the increase in the costs of food, cloth- 
ing and other items since 1941. 


The cost of living has risen 33 per cent since then. If © 


take-home pay is reduced, workers will not be able to buy 
the goods which industry produces. The results will be 
another depression instead of full employment and pros- 
perity. ' 

Not only does the union want to keep up wartime take- 
home pay. It says something else is equally important. 
Prices must not be allowed to go higher. If they do, then 
the workers — as consumers — will suffer just as badly as 
if their wages were reduced. The union is asking Gen- 
eral Motors to pay increases in wages out of its profits, 
instead of increasing the prices of its cars. 


Can GM Afford Wage Rises? 


Can General Motors afford this? The union says, “Defi- 
nitely, yes. Your wartime profits were very high. Uncle 
Sam has now reduced the heavy taxes you must pay. In 
fact, the Government will even pay you back some of your 
taxes paid during the war if you have a bad year. And 
there is a tremendous demand for new cars, so that you 
are assured of a lot of business.” 

Walter Reuther, UAW vice-president, told the fact-find- 
ing board, “If the arithmetic shows. that we can’t get 30 
per cent without increasing prices, then we will back down 
on the 30 per cent.” Otherwise, the union will stick to its 
present point of view. 

The “arithmetic” is in General Motors’ books. Should the 
board be allowed to see these books? 

GM answers this by saying that the statements of its 
past costs, profits and prices are already available to the 
public. The Government requires the publication of such 
figures four times a year. But GM lawyers said they were 
unwilling to reveal estimates of future costs and profits 
unless they were told to do so by Congress. When the 
board asked to see these estimates, GM _ representatives 
walked out of the fact-finding hearings. 
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The corporation claims that “ability to pay” has nothing 
to do with the case. There are three things that decide 
what wages a company should pay, says GM. These are: 
the amount produced by the workers, the rates paid by 
different companies within an industry, and the relation 
between wages and the cost of living. 

Many business men agree that “ability to pay” is a poor 
test for wage increase. Here are their reasons: 

1. This is the first move to put business in a strait- 
jacket. Government agencies will soon go further than 
fixing industry's ability to pay higher wages. They will 
also be telling business men how much their costs should 
be or whether their plants should be expanded. 

2. The “ability to pay” idea would not be fair to different 
employers within an industry. If the Jones Company is 
more efficient, or has a better sales force, it will make 
more money than the Smith Company. It would then 
have to pay higher-than-average wages. As a result, 
Smith’s workers might refuse to work for lower wages than 
Jones’ men get. Since he cannot afford to pay them more, 
Smith might have to go out of business. 

8. Industry leaders also say that “ability to pay” must 
work two ways. What happens if profits go down? It is 
doubtful that labor unions would willingly accept lower 
wages in such a case. 


Two Questions for Fact-finders 


After listening to these arguments, there were two 
questions for the fact-finders to answer: Does the union 
deserve the 30 per cent wage increase it is asking? Can 
an increase in wages be granted without causing prices 
to go higher? 

The second question enters the picture because of the 
wage-price policy which President Truman announced last 
fall. We must fight inflation by keeping prices at their 
present level, said the President. This means that there 
can be no increase in wages unless prices can stay put. 

Taken all in all, the fact-finders’ job is about as easy 
as walking a greased tight rope. Labor says, “Nothing less 
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than 80 per cent.” Management says, “No facts from our 
books about ability to pay.” The President says, “No rise 
in prices.” This fact-finding hoard is the first one to go into 
action. Its decision may set an example for the settlement 
of other labor-management disputes. To top it all, the 
board’s authority is limited. It exists by Presidential order 
only. It is not yet backed by Congressional legislation. 

Congressmen are now deciding whether to give their 
support to the fact-finding idea. One bill proposes that a 
board be created whenever bargaining breaks down in a 
major management-labor fight. 

Here is how this bill would operate; 

Whenever it seems probable that a serious strike is 
about to take place, the Secretary of Labor informs the 
President. Within five days, the President appoints a fact- 
finding group. This board would have wide powers. It 
could require important witnesses to appear at its hear- 
ings. Also, it could subpoena (command by force of law) 
company and union records, 


Both Management and Labor Opposed 


Within 30 days, the board suggests a solution. Neither 
management nor labor would have to accept this recom- 
mendation. But there would be strong public and Govern- 
ment pressure for them to do so. During the 30-day in- 
vestigation period, strikes, closing of plants or changes in 
working conditions would be forbidden. 

Both labor and management are opposed to such legis- 
lation. The forbidding of strikes, even for a 30-day period, 
is unpopular with labor. Without the use of the strike 
weapon, unions claim they are not strong enough to fight. 
Management opposes the bill because of the added amount 
of Government regulation it would bring. 

In deciding on fact-finding boards, Congress will also 
be adding its opinion to the “ability to pay” debate. Are 
labor's wages to be fixed by management's profits? If so, is 
America headed for a big change in her economic system? 
The answers may have a lot to do with our industrial 
future. 





Press Association 
General Motors fact-finding panel meets in Washington, D. C. Judge 
Walter P. Stacy (I.), Lloyd K. Garrison (center), and Milton Eisenhower (r). 
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Postmaster General Hannegan poses in postman’s cap. 


RESIDENT TRUMAN has combined his political and 

personal advisers in one man. That man is Robert E. 
Hannegan, who is Postmaster General and chairman of the 
Democratic party’s National Committee. At the same time, 
he is Mr. Truman’s close personal friend. 

Mr. Truman relies increasingly upon Mr. Hannegan’s ad- 
vice and judgment. Mr. Hannegan is one of the Truman 
Cabinet members who have catapulted from obscurity to 
prominence in the course of a very few years. He is 42 
years old and a native of Mr. Truman’s home state, where 
he was born in St. Louis in 1903. Graduating from high 
school there, he completed his college training at St. Louis 
University Law School and set up in the practice of law in 
St. Louis. 

It was not until after Mr. Roosevelt had entered the White 
House that young Bob Hannegan took his first active—and 
quite minor—part in local politics. He became a commit- 
teeman of the 21st ward in St. Louis. He quickly established 
a record for organization and leadership, and in 1942 had 
become prominent enough to receive the appointment of 
Collector of Internal Revenue for the Eastern District of 
Missouri. Feeling that the more he knew about taxes the 
better his office could serve the taxpayers, he took special 
courses at the University of St. Louis in tax law. 

He made an outstanding record in his administration of 
this office. In fact, he attracted the attention of Secretary 
of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau, Jr., who recommended 
him to President Roosevelt for appointment as Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. The President appointed him to 
that post in October, 1943. 

When he came to Washington one of the first places he 
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By CREIGHTON J. HILL 


Our Washington Correspondent 

visited after taking office was the headquarters of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. Mr. Hannegan has always be- 
lieved in and practiced party politics 

The following January, in 1944, at the invitation of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Mr. Hannegan agreed to accept the chair- 
manship of the National Committee. From that moment 
he began to be a political power in Washington. In the 
1944 campaign, Mr. Roosevelt relied considerably on Mr. 
Hannegan’s recommendations. This made it possible for 
Senator Truman, who was recommended by Hannegan, to 
replace Wallace as Mr. Roosevelt’s running mate on the 
Democratic ticket. 

Thus, when Mr. Truman moved into the White House 
it was only natural that he should turn to his old friend 
and fellow citizen from Missouri to carry on the work which 
he had already been performing for Mr. Roosevelt. But Mr. 
Truman also has relied on him personally in many matters. 

Mr. Hannegan, therefore, is more than President Tru- 
man’s political general, He helps make policies. He has much 
to do with choosing the men who will carry out these 
policies. As a personal friend of the President, he is in and 
out of the White House in the evening, as well as in close 
touch with Mr. Truman during the day. 


His Job—to Strengthen, the Democratic Party 

Right now Mr. Hannegan is working to strengthen the 
Democratic party — and especially the Truman Administra- 
tion — with Northern Democrats. 

Co date —and this is due largely to Mr. Hannegan—a 
careful distribution of top-shelf Cabinet posts has been made 
geographically and politically. Treasury (Vinson of Ken- 
tucky), State (Byrnes of South Carolina) and Justice (Clark 
of Texas) portfolios have gone to the South. Northern and 
Western Democrats head the Labor (Schwellenbach of 
Washington), the Agriculture (Anderson of New Mexico), 
the Navy (Forrestal of New York) and the Post Office 
(Hannegan of Missouri) Departments. New Deal veterans 
in the persons of Henry Wallace as Secretary of Commerce 
and Harold Ickes as Secretary of the Interior, represent 
what may be called the Roosevelt wing of the Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Hannegan’s entire plan of action has one overall 
purpose. He is grooming his chief for the 1948 campaign. 
Everything that takes place in Washington these days, as 
far as the Administration is concerned, must be understood 
in the light of that fact. 

Bob Hannegan is a likable, buoyant, youngish appearing 
man in excellent health. He exudes a sense of vitality and 
confidence. Married to his high school classmate in 1929, he 
has four children, two boys and two girls. 
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ISABELLA’S JEWELS 


OUNG DIEGO threw down his pen and scowled at the 

map. “It’s no use! I've tried ten times!” 

Friar Juan Perez, guardian of the convent of La Rabida, 
smiled at the boy. “Then, since you are the son of Christopher 
Columbus, you will try again. You will never give up!” 

“Tell me about my father!” 

“While you draw the map.” And while Diego worked, the 
good friar talked. “Six years ago, when you were just a child, 
your father stopped here for shelter. He told us of his great 
dream — to find the east by sailing west across the unknown 
ocean sea. I sent him with letters to the court of Spain, and 
kept you with us.” 

Diego sighed. “It’s been a long time! Ever since I can 
temember, he has talked of sailing west.” 

“He had that plan before you were born. It bas been long. 
But, one of these days, he will return, in crimson velvet, with 
servants in attendance! He will tell us he has won!” 

But that night, when Diego was asleep, Columbus returned, 
more ragged and dejected than he had been the night he first 
begged bread at La Rabida. The Spanish monarchs would not 
give him ships. Perhaps the king of France 

But Juan Perez begged, “Let me write once more to the 
queen! If Spain fails you, I will feel I too have failed you!” 

“Blessed sir, you have done more than any man to help me. 
Try again, if you will, but — remember —I have spent six 
Wats trying to persuade the king and queen, and I failed.” 





The efforts of the good friar won Columbus another inter- 
view with Queen Isabella. But after the interview a solitary 
man rode wearily away from the court. He had failed again. 

Lost in his thoughts, he did not hear the rapid hoof beats 
until a courier overtook him. “Christopher Columbus! The 
queen has reconsidered! She’s pledged her jewels to outfit 
your’ ships!” When Columbus hesitated, the courier urged, 
“I know you are weary, but it’s not far back to the court.” 

“No — not too far — and not too long. Eighteen years since 
I made the plan — seven years since I laid the plan before the 
court of Spain.” 

And Christopher Columbus, the man who would not give 
up, took the last steps toward winning support for his voy- 
age, and the first steps toward winning a new world. 


Every American knows the significance of €olumbus’ dis- 
covery. Many of the earlier turning points in history led up 
to this great event. The Greek learning that was saved at the 
battle of Marathon, the ancient learning brought to Spain by 
the Arabs, the book that Marco Polo wrote of the Far East — 
all this knowledge of many lands and many centuries was 
spread by Gutenberg’s printing press and was studied by 
Columbus when he made his plan to go east by sailing west. 


Next Issue: Pageantry and Freedom 
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A Buddhist Temple 


N Siam a big event of the year is the Swing Festival. In 
case you get the wrong idea, the festival has nothing to 
do with Benny Goodman. “Swing” in Siam really means 
what Tarzan does as he leaps from tree to tree. 

At the Swing Festival the Siamese all turn out to watch 
four men swing themselves on ropes from a high outdoor 
arch. They try to fly high enough to catch in their teeth 
a money bag hung on a tall pole some distance from the 
arch. 

Everyone else stands around yelling encouragement and 
having a good laugh at the expense of the festival’s Swing 
King, who has to stand on one foot until a swinger grabs 
the bag of coins. The whole frolic dates back 2,500 years, 
and the Siamese get a big kick out of it every time. 

, The Siamese love festivals. This makes Siam one of the 
most colorful lands of Asia. The Ploughing Ceremony, for 
instance, takes place in late April. The Minister of Agri- 
culture arrives all dressed up in his panung —a long strip 
of cloth draped into knickers. After religious rites, the Min- 
ister ploughs a furrow with a gilt plow drawn by a bull. If 
the Minister’s panung sags low when he ploughs, then there 
will be a drougltt. If the panung is hiked too high, there will 
be floods during the coming year. The Minister therefore 
tries hard to get his knickers hanging just right. 

In October comes the Tot Kathin, when the king of Siam 
crosses the Menam river on a red and gold state barge with 
dragon’s head prow. Flanked by sacred white elephants, 
lancers in bright blue uniforms, royal bodyguards in scarlet, 
drummers in plum-colored, hooded suits, and bearers carry- 
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SIAMESE CALL THEIR COUNTRY 
MUANG THAI --LAND OF THE FREE 






ing seven-tier royal umbrellas, the King goes to riverside 
temples to bring gifts to the priests. 

If a member of the royal family falls off the barge, no 
one is supposed to help, as this would be “disrespectful.” In 
1910 a Siamese queen drowned while her followers respect- 
fully looked on! 

New Year’s “Day” lasts from April 1-7 in Thailand and 
is tops in entertainment. In the morning the townspeople 
walk to the local monasteries to drop rice into the iron bowls 
of the priests. Then neighbors greet each other with the 
Four Blessings: “May you live until old age, may you have 
a youthful complexion, happiness and good health.” In the 
afternoon the children visit the village old people, bringing 
each a set of new clothes, a bottle of perfume, and flowers. 
Everyone eats much kysart (popped rice candy), salted 
squid, sugar cane and melon seeds. The girls throw New 
Year’s buckets of water on their boy friends, and the day 
winds up happily with a big dance to the rhythm of the 
krohs (hollow bamboo stem pipes). 

All of these ceremonies are religious, for Buddhism in its 
purest form is found in Siam, where there are about 17,400 
temples. Until recently, every Siamese boy who got any 
education at all had to spend from two months to several 
years training to be a priest. The all-powerful influence of 
the Buddhist monks is dwindling but, not long ago, all 
teachers were monks and all schools were temples. 

The Buddhist influence séeps into Siamese dance and 
art as much as into Siam’s festivals. The complicated de- 
signs on the famous Niello work is often of Buddhist saints 
and symbols. Niello work is done by cutting patterns on 
silver and filling the grooves with black metal. 





Frederic Lewis 


Many of Bangkok's streets are canals. Shown above is 
a market on one of the waterways of Siam’s capital. 
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» Siamese Royal Ballet. Its religious dances date to the Great 


Khmer Empire (see World Week, Oct. 29, 1945), whose 
kingdom was conquered by the Siamese. Boys and girls are 
trained young for the ballet. Later they are dressed in 
jewelled and brocade costumes, put on heavy masks, and 
do such steps as stomping 500 times consecutively without 
getting leg cramps. 

Don't think that all Siamese customs are ancient. Siam 
has gone modern in a big way. Monks often as not travel 
by automobile rather than rickshaw. Kids who used to chew 
betel (a nut that is the Asian chewing gum) now use tooth- 
brushes. The Siamese respects his old traditions and wor- 
ships water spirits by filling little banana-leaf floats with pen- 
nies and setting the “boat” adrift on the canal’s of Bangkok, 
Siam’s capital. But he also will go to the U. S. movies 
whenever the bill changes. 

The neat, delicate, lithe Siamese average about 5 feet 
three in height. Of the country’s 16 million people only 
about 3 million are the pure Siamese who originally came 
from central Asia. Some 13 million, however, regard them- 
selves as Siamese although they have some Chinese blood. 
The rest are Chinese, who are Siam’s businessmen, since 
Siamese prefer farming, fishing, and politics. To make 
things more interesting, there also are some Moslem Malays 
in the far south and some seldom-seen rfativ@s in the north- 
ern wilds. 

Ever since a century ago when Britainffgained control 
of Burma and France conquered Indo-Chiff;, the Siamese 
have been at peace because their country @ed as a buffer 
between British and French colonies ang was therefore 
left alone. Siam is the only Zndependent njiMpn in southeast 
Asia. To herald this fact, Siamese cal ey jr land Muang 
Thai — Land of the Freefor’a time {@a@@amers called the 
country Thailand. a 7 i 
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Siam is the only independent nation in Southeast Asia. 






heading home. A new government was set up along demo- 
cratic lines. 

The only trouble with this progressive new deal is that the 
People’s Party started a drive against all foreigners in Siam. 
Chinese were driven out of their shops and ousted from their 
taxi, tin, and rubber businesses. 

The Party’s big three were radical Foreign Minister Luang 
Pradist Manudharm, a poor boy who studied in Paris 
(France), on scholarships, became a teacher and lawyer, 
and tried to reform Siam’s land and education laws; 
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What Happened: The first peace 
treaty of World War II has been signed 
and sealed. It is the treaty between 
Britain and Siam, ending, a state of 
war which has existed since January 
25, 1942 when the Siamese under pres- 
sure of the Japs declared war on the 
United Kingdom. 

Under the terms of the peace treaty, 
the Kingdom of Siam promises to make 
available to the British 1,500,000 tons 
of surplus rice for feeding the peoples 
in Far Eastern areas who are threat- 
ened with famine. Siam is a major rice- 
exporting nation. 

Other provisions obligate Siam to 
join international rubber and tin agree- 
ments of the United Nations. Siam also 
agreed to pay the British for war losses 
in Siam, and to abandon any claims to 
territories in Burma and northern Ma- 
laya seized while Siam was allied with 
Japan. 

In return, Britain promised to under- 
take the sponsorship of Siam’s candi- 
dacy for membership in the United 
Nations Organization. 

Prince Viwat, representing Siam, 
stated at the signing ceremonies that 
his country “like all small countries is 
jealous of her political independence 
and anxious about her economic recon- 
struction. Now that her independence 
is assured, Siam faces the future with 
hope.” 

What’s Behind It: This first peace 
treaty sets a happy precedent. It 
demonstrates that a Big Power can — if 
it plays fair — make peace with a small 
power without robbing the latter’s eco- 
nomic or political sovereignty. To be 
sure, American intervention helped. The 
United States, which was not at wat 
with Siam, interceded with the British 
to modify their terms. 





















Hirohito No Longer God 


What Happened: Another “atomic 
bomb” hit Japan when Emperior Hiro- 
hito announced in a radio broadcast to 
his people that he was not God. The 
notion of his own divinity, he said, was 
a matter of “legends and myths.” 

The historic message, as delivered by 
Hirohito himself, declared that “the 
ties between us [the Emperor] and our 
people have always stood upon mutual 
trust and affection. They do not de- 
pend upon mere legends and myths. 
They are not based on the false idea 
that the Emperor is divine and that 
the Japanese people are superior to the 
other races and fated to rule the world.” 

This startling pronouncement 
stunned the Japanese people. Premier 
Shidehara, in his comment to the press, 
stated that Japan has “now turned over 
a new leaf.” 

What’s Behind It: Hirohito’s denial 
of his divine origin is the most revo- 
lutionary development in Japan's en- 
tire history. This move was undoubtedly 
prompted, by General MacArthur's or- 
der of December 15 which abolished 
Shinto as a national religion and pro- 
hibited the doctrine that “the Emperor 
of Japan is superior to the heads of other 
states because of ancestry, descent or 
special origin.” By transforming him- 
self from God to mere mortal, Hiro- 
hito has removed a major obstacle to the 
achievement of a truly democratic con- 
stitution for Japan. 





Gen. George C. Marshall (right), American ambassador to China inspects 
honor guard of American-equipped Chinese troops with Lt. Gen. Wedemeyer. 
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Brooklyn Eagle 


Just an ordinary fowl after plucking. 


China’s Civil War Threat 


What Happened: It’s still touch and 
go in China. The next few weeks will 
show whether it’s to be war or peace. 
At the moment the scales seem to be 
tipped slightly toward a peaceful solu- 
tion. In his New Year’s message Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek formally 
proposed that both sides — the Nation- 
alists and the Communists — accept 
American Ambassador George C. Mar- 
shall as umpire in their dispute. After a 
few days’ deliberation, the Reds agreed 
to the idea. “We will discuss favor- 
ably,” they declared, “every suggestion 
dealing with the immediate cessation 
of civil war in China and the establish- 
ment of unity and democracy.” 

Yet everything is not milk and 
honey. A new conflict arose over the 
Central Government’s intention to take 
over the province of Jehol in North 
China. Unless the Government imme- 
diately withdraws its troops from the 
province, the Communists threaten a 
full-dress civil war. 

What’s Behind It: General Marshall's 
position as “referee” is hardly an en- 
viable one. He has, however, an im- 
portant advantage over the former 


American Ambassador Hurley, who re- 
signed his post recently. General Mar- 
shall now holds the trump card of 
the recent Russo-American agreement, 
pledging both countries to support “a 
unified and democratic China under the 
National Government.” 
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Truman’s Fireside Chat 


What Happened: “I haven't been able 
to get Congress to act. See what you 
can do,” President Truman, in effect, 
told the American people in a nation- 
wide broadcast. Calling 1946 a year of 
decision, the President appealed to all 
Americans to put pressure on Congress 
to enact either his reconversion program 
or “measures of its own” so that the 
country can reach its goal of full pro- 
duction and full employment. Other- 
wise, “we shall face serious conse- 
quences” both at home and in our posi- 
tion as a world leader, he warned. 

Representatives of Congress, indus- 
try, labor, ard farm organizations who 
promised cooperation during reconver- 
sion have gone back on their word, the 
President charged. Unless we do get 
teamwork, he said, we will not be able to 
avoid a depression. 

Mr. Truman pleaded once more for 
Congress to pass fact-finding legislation 
as a solution to the problem of “what to 
do about strikes when bargaining, con- 
ciliation and arbitration had all broken 
down.” The President also asked the 
conference committee on full employ- 
ment legislation to adopt the Senate 
rather than the House bill. 

President Truman then turned the 
spotlight on “a handful of men” on vari- 
ous committees who he charged were 
preventing Congress from acting on a 
Fair Employment Practices Committee, 
minimum wages, increased unemploy- 
ment compensation, and other “meas- 
ures of major policy.” He urged these 
committees to give Congress a chance to 
vote “yes” or “no” on these issues. The 
President also stressed the importance of 
extending price and rent controls as well 
as the Second War Powers Act beyond 
their present expiration date of June, 
1946. 

What’s Behind It: Congress has 
balked President Truman on almost 
every phase of his domestic program. 
He has now used Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s “fireside chat” technique in an ef- 
fort to break the bottleneck. His speech 
was a review of the legislative situation 
and contained no new arguments for the 
stalled bills, however. If the American 
people believe the President’s program 
should be turned into action, they will 
therefore have to give their Congress- 
Men a very strong earful. 
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Labor Unrest Grows . 

What Happened: The industrial 
weather continued to be dark and 
stormy in January. More than 2,000,000 
workers in the telephone, telegraph, 
meat packing, steel, electrical, and other 
industries had either left their jobs or 
made plans to strike. 

In an attempt to prevent the strike 
of 700,000 steel workers planned for 
Jan. 14, President Truman named a 
fact-finding board consisting of Justice 
Roger C. McDonough of Utah, Chief 
Justice James M. Douglas of Missouri, 
and Professor Nathan P. Finsinger, a 
public member of the War Labor 
Board. He also directed the OPA to re- 
view steel price ceilings by Feb. 1 to see 
if “any price increases would be justi- 
fied.” The steel companies have con- 
tended that they could not grant the 
union a 30 per cent wage increase un- 
der present prices. 

President Truman also made plans to 
appoint a fact-finding board to try and 
prevent the United Packinghouse Work- 
ers from striking on Jan. 16 for a 25c an 
hour wage raise. It was thought that the 
President would seize packing house 
plants if the strike occurred so that the 
country would not be left meatless. 

In Stamford, Conn., almost all busi- 
ness and industry was paralyzed as or- 
ganized labor left their jobs in support 
of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists (AFL) who are striking against 
the Yale and Towne Manufacturing 
Company. 

What’s Behind It: This was the back- 
ground for President Truman’s appeal 
to the nation for public pressure to help 
eliminate strikes and other barriers to 
reconversion. The success of his appeal 
will be measured by the speed with 
which these disputes are settled. 
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Franco Regime Totters 

What Happened: A meeting not to 
praise “the little Caesar” but to bury 
him is in the offing. The United States 
and British governments have recently 
accepted a French proposal for a three- 
power conference to discuss relations 
with Generalissimo Francisco Franco’s 
regime in Spain and to consider the de- 
sirability of severing all diplomatic ties 
with him. ; 

No place or date has been set for this 
meeting but Acting Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson hinted that the discus- 
sions would begin within a month. 

What’s Behind It: How the Allied 
powers feel about Franco and his totali- 
tarian regime is no secret. They made 
their views clear at the Potsdam meet- 
ing and before that at the UNO Confer- 
ence at San Francisco when they specifi- 
cally excluded Franco Spain from the 
family of nations. 

The Allies have not forgotten how 
the Caudillo (leader) throughout the 
war years openly aided and comforted 
the Axis. He backed the wrong horse 
and now must pay the price for his folly. 
Although it is America’s traditional pol- 
icy not to interfere in the internal affafrs 
of other nations, there is nothing in the 
rule books to prevent her from severing 
all diplomatic and economic relations 
with a regime hostile to our institutions. 
Another possibility — perhaps less likely 
— is our recognition of the Spanish Gov- 
ernment in Exile, composed of mem- 
bers of the pre-Franco Government, as 
the legal government of Spain. The 
Premier of the Spanish Republican re- 
gime, Dr. Jose Giral y Pereira, has left 
Mexico City, where his Cabinet “re- 
sides,” en route to Paris. He hopes to be 
consulted when the Big Powers meet to 
decide the fate of Franco. 





International 


Officials of the Spanish Government in Exile in New York City. L. to R: Dr. B. 


Berrio, president; Dr. de los Rios, foreign minister; Dr Pereira, premier. 
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Bretton Woods 
What Happened: Two more steps 
were taken on the road to lasting peace 
when 28 nations signed documents in 
Washington setting up the International 
Monetary Fund and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction aad Develop- 
ment. Russia is the only one of the Big 
Five that did not sign. Organized at the 
44-nation Bretton Woods conference in 
July, 1944, the two institutions repre- 
sent a new approach to the world trade 
problem. 

The Fund will lend money to mem- 
ber nations in order to keep currencies 
and exchange rates on an even keel. The 
Bank will make long-term loans to war- 
devastated countries for re-building and 
development purposes. Together, the 
two institutions are expected to have 
18.8 billion dollars at their disposal. 
The United States will contribute the 
largest share, $5,900,000,000. 

Both the Bank and the Fund will 
have a board of directors made up of 
one member from each country. Each 
will also have a 12-man executive di 
rectorate. 

What’s Behind It: Statesmen have 
long recognized that we must have eco- 
nomic cooperation as well as _ political 
harmony for a world without war. The 
International Bank and Fund were de- 
signed to solve the economic problem 
by making possible a higher level of 
world trade than ever before. Top-rank- 
ing State and Treasury Department offi- 


cials hope that more than 50 nations, 
including Russia, will eventually partici- 
pate. They are now working out details 
for another international conference next 
summer. 


Policemen for Peace 


What Happened: Policemen to keep 
law and order in the world will be the 
topic of conversation when the military 
leaders of the Big Five confer in Lon- 
don this month. The War Department 
has announced that Lieut. Gen. Matthew 
B. Ridgway will represent Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, Chief of Staff. An ex- 
pert in airborne warfare, Gen. Ridgway 
was commander of the Mediterranean 
Theatre of Operations. Other U. S. dele- 
gates to the military meeting will be 
Gen. George C. Kenney, commander of 
the Pacific Air Forces, and Admiral 
Richmond Kelley Turner of the Navy 
General Board. 

This first meeting will be for organi- 
zational purposes, As soon as the Secur- 
ity Council comes into existence, the 
military staff committee will actually 
get to work, According to the San Fran- 
cisco Charter, its duty is to advise the 
Security Council on the “maintenance 
of international peace and security.” 
Delegations representing the six non- 
permanent members of the Security 
Council will also join in the conference. 

What’s Behind It: The international 
police force of the UNO will provide 
‘teeth” to assure peace. 





Bretton Woods Agreement. Top, |. to r.: Fred Vinson (U. S.), Earl of Halifax 
(Britain); bottom, |. to r.: Dr. Wei Tao-ming (China), Henri Bonnet (France). 


Harris- Ewing 
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General Matthew B. Ridgway 


Palestine 
What Happened: There was more 


violence in the Holy Land. Ten men" 


were killed and a dozen wounded when 
a group of terrorists stormed with bombs 
and mortars the police stations in Jeru- 
salem and Jaffa. British troops and po- 
lice rounded up over 5,000 suspects. 
Palestine authorities blamed the out- 
break on “Sternists,” a smal] group of 
extreme Jewish nationalists. 

What’s Behind It: The majority of 
the Jewish community in Palestine is 
strongly opposed to terrorist acts. The 
Sternists are a small minority and their 
conduct has been denounced by all 
Jewish leaders. An Anglo-American 
board of inquiry is holding its first meet- 
ing this month. Meanwhile, the British 
announced that they will bar Jews from 
Palestine until the board has completed 
its investigations. 


Homes for Vets 

What Happened: The Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration announced that 
it had set aside 23,000,000 yards of 
wool fabrics to be used in making 
3,500,000 men’s and boys’ suits to sell 
at $33 and less. These will be available 
for returning vets. 

As the result of a bill recently signed 
by President Truman, more than 100,- 
000 veterans and their families will have 
a place to leave their clothes. The bill 
authorized $160,000,000 to provide 
emergency housing for returning serv- 
icemen. The money will be spent to 
move surplus temporary war housing 
where it is needed. 

What’s Behind It: If the Administra- 
tion continues to take positive steps, the 
situation should improve greatly in 
1946. 
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T was mid-March, too early by a 

matter of weeks to be abroad, and 
the young raccoon was most unhappy; 
lean and cold of fur. Not another coon 
was stirring throughout the entire length 
of Big Tamarack swamp. He knew. He 
had wandered half the day, and a 
thankless business it was in a birdless, 
frogless world. 

He sat on a log surveying the immor- 
tal silence and loneliness of the swamp 
woods. Like all his kind, and his kind 
are all bandits after their fashion, he 
was masked with a band of black cir- 
cling each bright, canny eye and run- 
ning back to the ears. But the young 
coon’s mask was a good shade blacker 
than usual with a distinct bar crossing 
the nose like a pair of huge spectacles, 
setting off the silvery fur above and be- 
low. It was this that later gave him the 
name by which he was known. 

Young Specs didn’t know what had 
got him out of his hollow tree so early, 
but he did know that he was strangely 
metamorphosed. He had gone to sleep 
a little over two months before as a 
mere stripling, and had slept himself, 
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THE ODYSSEY OF OLD SPECS 


so to speak, into a man’s estate. Like a 
good many of us who are not coons, 
that transformation was not a little dis- 
quieting. He had grown more than an 
inch over all, while he slept. Even his 
feet had grown and he had taken on 
girth; his delicate catlike whiskers were 
longer and more luxuriant and his chief 
pride, his black-and-white ringed tail, 
had become a very plume of vanity. He 
had even achieved something in the 
way of long pants, the thick fur on his 
short legs having developed into heavy 
chaps that reached almost to his black 
feet. Result: he was in love, in love with 
a raccooness he had never even seen. 

It was a strange and wonderful sen- 
sation. It made him feel, in spite of his 
loneliness, that the world was his oyster, 
though how to open the thing was a 
mystery. Natural knowledge, however, 
that evanescent sixth sense that flickers 
on in the wiser among us when the 
other five are at fault, told him what 
to do about it. He trekked. 
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Tt was not until the fourth day, how- 
ever, that he encountered another coon, 
a grizzled old bandit, abroad early out 
of sheer cantankerousness. Young Specs 
hurried forward eagerly. He wanted to 
join up with the old fellow, but the 
other warned him off with a long, hard 
look and a growl. Specs growled too, 
and the sound of it left him with an- 
other bit of self-knowledge. Even his 
voice had changed. 

Specs felt his youth terribly. He was 
not to be spurned, however. Here was 
one of his own kind, not the answer to 
his dreams, yet grunt, growl and 
whisker an exact copy of himself. He 
fell in behind, content to dog the other’s 
footsteps, sensing the promise of ad- 
venture, romance and full, crowding 
life in store. 

He was right. The old one was the 
goods, an experienced coon-about- 
swamp, and no better mentor could 
have been found. He covered the 
swamp in a great five-mile circle, and 
in four hours Young Specs learned more 
than he had in all the rest of his life. 
He had foolishly believed the winter 
woods devoid of food. But the old coon 
knew a dozen handy wrinkles. He vis- 
ited every dead tree in the swamp, 
prying into all their crannies for grubs. 

On the edge of the swamp he tar- 
ried a long time on a bank that was 
honeycombed with woodmouse run- 
ways. Here a fellow had only to sit and 
wait until dinner ran into his paws. 
Young Specs, a dozen feet away, began 
to do a bit of mousing on his own. Sud- 
denly the old coon was on him, tooth 
and claw, before he had time to throw 
himself on his back. He was bitten and 
mauled and driven whining into the 
thickets. 

Next day he was hanging about wait- 
ing when the old one appeared. He fol- 
lowed again at a safe distance and that 
day his education reached its climax. 
The old boar stole by circuitous ways to 
a lonely backwoods farm. Time and 
again he turned and threatened the 
youngster with mayhem and worse, but 
Specs could not have turned back if 
he would. He had been born to take 
part in just such forays as this; it was 
his heritage and he knew it with every 
drop of blood within him. He knew the 
danger that threatened, yet he followed 
even closer as the old one slipped be- 
neath the rail fence. He heard subdued 
squawks from a henhouse later, and 
then the roar of a dog, and it was as if 
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Coon for coon, and coon for dog, he was champ of the forest 
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he had done this thing a dozen times. 

He was waiting when the boar rushed 
desperately into the woods, with a 
plump hen dangling from his jaws. The 
dog luckily had been chained, but very 
shortly they were apprised that he was 
loose. No water in March in which to 
lose their trails, and snow would not do. 
So they fled, backs humping like meas- 
uring worms, thick fur rolling. 

The dog’s high yapping gave him 
away as a tyro. He was dangerous all 
the same, coming fast, with the farmer 
probably behind him. The old coon 
waited till the last minute before stuff- 
ing his kill beneath the tree root. Up 
the trunk of an ancient maple they 
climbed, but the boar halted on the 
lowest branch for the dog to come up. 

Without an instant’s hesitation he 
launched himself at the mongrel as he 
came béneath the tree. He struck true, 
gripping with all four paws. Specs 
launched himself downward, too, his 
belly thumping the hard ground. 

The dog was twice the size of the 
coon, yet in strategy the coon was his 
master at every turn. No animal in the 
world can take so much punishment 
with apparently so little pain as a coon. 
Each time the mongrel appeared to get 
a killing grip, the coon slipped the hold 
by turning within his heavy, loose hide. 

Back and forth they threshed, young 
Specs dancing about them in a frenzy. 
They broke apart and Specs flung him- 
self into the breach, eager to do all a 
youngster could to help the old high- 
wayman. He was seized by the meck and 
shaken like a muff. The old one saved 
him from being shredded to bits. Then 
the dog, with a dozen bites in his hide, 
beat a yelping retreat. 

Later Young Specs sat within three 
feet of the old one as he ate. He was 
even allowed to mumble over a dis- 
carded wing of the hen and cloy his 
mouth with feathers. Apparently he had 
not been found wholly wanting, and the 


full mystery of life (or so he then 
thought) seemed open to him. 
Warm weather came almost over- 


night. The hillsides were freshets, big 
paint-green frogs held choir practice in 
a thousand pools, and the greening 
woods were populous with all manner 
of creatures, all intent on the sweet and 
secret errands of spring. 

The oversize moon they kept in those 
parts to light love on its way was a 
spellbinder, and Young Specs recalled 
what had got him out of bed at least 
three weeks too soon. He prowled and 
prowled, by night and by day, knowing 
only that he must seek behind the 
ranges — must! What he looked for was 
not clear to him, but everyone else 


seemed to know. The woods and the 


very air were prescient with it. The 
rabbits knew; Rufa, the dog-fox, smiled 
it at him as he slipped swiftly after his 
coy, red vixen, and the profane and 
bossy squirrels, sitting on their knothole 
doorsteps, barked to the world at large 
that Young Specs, a very great fool who 
didn’t know even what it was all about, 
was passing on his silly, lonely way. 

Still, it was a whole month before 
Specs found an answer to it all. She 
was a small, captious creature with a 
cunning, pointed mask and _ bright, 
canny eyes. She had ideas that leaned 
toward feminism and there was dis- 
dain in her dainty, picking gait. Older 
than Specs, she led him a chase that 
was not at all merry before condescend- 
ing to set up den-keeping. But like all 
her kind she made life spicy. There was 
no peace around her. 

With the coming of late summer all 
the raccoons of the region began band- 
ing together by common accord. The 
frogs and young birds were going now, 
but there was rich, milky corn to be 
had in the fields of the farmers, to say 
nothing of chickens. Young Specs’ edu- 
cation had gone forward apace, and 
now he took his place as a proper coon 
must among the big and coonly coons 
ot the swamp. 

Followed two parlous months of pil- 
lage and depredation in which the coon 
gang of nearly a dozen deviled the dogs 
of the district and racked their wily 
brains for new ways of scotching the 
farmers. 

Nightly they raided farmyards; tore 
down standing corn and climbed orch- 
ard trees to fling down hundreds of 
apples they never ate. As the Hunter’s 
Moon began to ride high in the sky a 
peculiar madness possessed the coon 
gang. One frosty night they engineered 
a nine-foot tunnel and got into the well- 
stocked cellar of old Deacon Soames, a 
rich farmer, while the Deacon’s chained 
dog yapped and raved but thirty feet 
away. He was too used to yapping at 
the moon, that dog, so nobody paid 
any attention to him. 

In the first grey of dawn the Deacon 
himself looked out of an upstairs win- 
dow and saw a whole line of coons 
emerging from the tunnel, loaded down 
with salt pork, bacon and barreled eels. 
Staunch church member that he was, 
the Deacon’s language as he rushed 
downstairs almost brought on another 
hot spell. In the dark he could not locate 
a gun, so he rushed outdoors yelling 
like a banshee. As he did so the last 
coon was just emerging from the tun- 
nel with a side of bacon in his jaws. 
That coon happened to be Specs him- 
self. The Deacon flung himself bodily 
on him, gripping both hands back of 











the thief’s head in an endeavor to hold — 


him down. But as long as Specs could 
get traction he was able to drag the 
old man along. Notably tightfisted, the 
Deacon hung on and as he was not 
overly large, he was carried, nightshirt 
and all, for forty-five feet by actual 
count into the frost-rimmed, _treble- 
welted blackness of the hardwoods. 

This incident, when related next day 
at Hod Archer’s store, was the cause of 
the biggest coon hunt of the season, 
which took place that night. The Dea- 
con was there with his hound, and Sam 
Wetherwax and old Sol Wire, Al Sloane 
and the Ballard boys with their two 
famous coon dogs. That hunt lasted 
until dawn. Two coons were treed and 
done to death and one of them was the 
grand old boar who had been Specs’ 
initiator. Special luck attended Specs 
that night. He had sought a hollow tree 
at the first far sound of the hunt and 
lain quivering while the world howled 
outside his walls. 

Not long after this, fall passed on 
overnight; a north wind rose at dusk 
and before morning the forest was white 
with snow. Specs sought his old den in 
an ancient oak. His mate had disap- 
peared two days before, and so had 
most of the other coons of the swamp. 
The torpor of approaching hibernation 
was heavy upon him and he would not 
have pulled the head of the choicest 
young pullet had it run straight into his 
paws. 

That spring he overslept; in fact, it 
was an urgent bite from his mate that 
finally roused him. She had come in 
search of him, bringing her sheaves 
with her — four tiny coons, each with 
a Foxy Grandpa pair of spectacles on 
his nose, diminutive replicas of Specs 
himself. Specs wasn’t particularly im- 
pressed, but as time went on and it be- 
came evident that they were inexor- 
ably attached to his days and ways, the 
foibles of fatherhood had their way 
with him. 

That summer Specs’ education 
reached its height. He fought his fights 
with relish and dispatch. No flies set- 
tled on him now. He was a mature coon 
of really remarkable size: twenty-five 
pounds in weight and nearly three feet 
long. Few boars could stand up against 
him. Parenthood had wrought in him 
an inner maturity to match the outer. 

Most of Specs’ strategy came to him 
instinctively out of the massed wisdom 
of his kind, who had established the 
original coon stations in these woods, 


practiced their banditry and died be-. 


fore rifles and under the fangs of dogs 
for centuries. 
It was that summer that he earned his 
(Continued on page 19) 
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1. Recruited for the Army by a Union agent, 17-year-old Pulitzer 
jumped overboard when his ship reached Boston and swam 
ashore. He did not see why the agent should get his bounty. 





CAVALRY AND COLLECT 
THE REWARD MYSELF. 














LD 70 MR. 
PULITZER 
FOR $2500.: 


2. After the war, the penni- 
less immigrant went to St. 
Louis. Through hard work 
and resourcefulness, he rose 
from reporter to newspaper 
owner in 10 years. 



































_ WILL MAKE THE DISPATCH 
A GREAT PAPER AGAIN, 
/ BID $ 2500. 





















































JOSEPH PULITZER 
(1847-1911) 


First Giant of Modern Journalism 


OSEPH PULITZER came to America 

from Hungary in 1864 for a military 
career. Instead he did his real fighting 
with words as publisher of two great 
newspapers, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
and the New York World. 

In politics and with crusades in his 
papers’ columns, he fought corruption 
with boundless energy. By making the 
World “.,. not only cheap but bright, 
not only bright but large, not only large 
but truly democratic . . .,” he set circula- 
tion records and paved the way for pop- 
ular joyrnalism in America. 

One World “stunt” raised $100,000 
to build the Statue of Liberty pedestal 
and gained many readers for the paper. 
Pulitzer’s newspapers were leading or- 
gans of liberal thought in America. 

He endowed the journalism school at 
Columbia University and established the 
Pulitzer prizes in journalism and letters. 

















3. The Dispatch grew to the 
Post-Dispatch—soon the city’s 
chief evening paper. In 1883 
Pulitzer bought the New York 


THE WORLD SAYS 
THE MAINE WAS 
SUNK BY A 
SPANISH 












5. Pulitzer suddenly went blind while on a 
health cruise in 1899. But secretaries informed 
him of world events and he directed his papers 
until his death 22 years later. 



























World and began upsetting 
newspaper tradition. 
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LIKE WAR 
All RIGHT / 








FROM NOW ON WE 
SAY THINGS /N PLAIN 
WORDS - USE PICTURES - = 
MAKE PEOPLE LAUGH 

WE'LL SPEAK FOR > \ 
THE WORKING MAN, (@> - 

















a 4. The World was called a 

“yellow” paper because 
z of its circulation fight with 
Hearst’s New York Journal 
encouraging the Spanish- 


American War. 











BUT IT 1S NOT DARK, 
MR. PULITZER ! 
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“Tops, don't miss. 
“Worthwhile. “So-so. 


MMMTHE HARVEY GIRLS (M-G-M. 
Produced by Arthur Freed. Di- 
rected by George Sidney.) 


The Harvey Girls is the best musical 
that has been produced in many 
months. The producers have remem- 
bered that it takes more than two songs 
and a dance to make a musical. They 
know that a musical should make use 
of music throughout, and that the music 
should lend vitality to the whole action. 
But, all this is so much critic’s talk — 
until you see The Harvey Girls. It’s gay. 
It’s good. It’s Judy Garland in the kind 
of comedy she does best. 

Judy plays the part of Susan Bradley 
who comes from a small town in Ohio. 
In answer to a matrimonial ad, Susan 
goes west (in the days when the West 
was rugged) to marry aman she’s never 
met. She arrives at the outposts of civi- 
lization, only to discover that the pro- 
posal was a joke. 

But, being a plucky gal, Susan does 
not pack up her wedding dress and take 
the first train back to Ohio. Instead, she 
resolves to stay and get even with the 
practical jokester (John Hodiak) who 
invited her to come. 

She gets herself a job as a Harvey 
Girl. The “Harvey Girls” -were wait- 
resses in a chain of restaurants that were 
springing up along the Santa Fe Rail- 
road. The Harvey Restaurants were 
trying to bring a touch of home into the 
West — and to provide travelers some- 
where to eat besides saloons. The glori- 
ous rivalry that springs up between the 
ginghamed Harvey Girls and the gaudy 
dance hal] queens becomes the main 
plot of the musical. 

The theme*song is the Atchison, 
Topeka, and the Santa Fe. The Harvey 
Girls should be a big hit 





little Susan Bradley (Judy Garland) 
prepares to become Two-Gun-Susan. 


—— — 





























OH MOM! IM TOO 
SICK TO GO TO 
SCHOOL TODAY/ 














































7 
ALRIGHT, WILMER— GUESS I I THOUGHT 
STAY IN BED. I'LL BE FEEL You age 
UP AS SOON AS I GETTER, I HAVE YOU 
FINISH MY NABISCO MOM... BREAKFAST 
SHREDDED WHEAT / , ALL READY! 









































One of the Many fine foods 


eo baked by Nabisco 
WAtional 
CD BiScuit 


COmpany 


ESPECIALLY if it means you have to 
pass up a good hearty breakfast of 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat. It’s so 
nourishing, so delicious, so honest- 
to-goodness good for you every 
morning. And full of the natural 
whole wheat flavor everybody 
loves! Be. sure your family buys 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat — the 
original Niagara Falls product. 
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1. MEN WHO MAKE THE NEWS 


The eight men pictured above have 
all made recent headlines. Write their 
Names and official positions, if any 
(e.g., President Truman) in the blank 
spaces. 


ll. BUILDERS OF AMERICA 


Can you identify each of the follow- 
ing whose stories have been told in the 
“Builders of America” series? Write 
their names in the spaces after each. 

1. A Polish count who became a 
general in America’s revolutionary war. 





2. A pioneer missionary in the early 
days of California. 

3. Once a draftsman in the Swedish 
army, he became one of America’s great 
naval designers. 

4. A French scientist whose collec- 
tions formed the basis of Harvard’s Mu- 
seum of Comparative Zoology. 








5. Through newspaper reports and 
lectures he led America’s fight against 
disease-ridden slums. 

6. As commander of the Alliance, his 
skill and courage earned him the title of 
“Father of the American Navy.” 











7. His famous political cartoons 
helped break up New York's corrupt 
Tweed Ring. 





8. He made the first wire rope in 
America and with it built great suspen- 
sion bridges. 


"IM. HISTORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES 


Underline the correct word or phrase. 


l. Barbary is the ancient name of: 
(a) Spain; (b) Persia; (c) Morocco; 
(d) Egypt. 








Semester Review Test for 
Social Studies Classes 


(Based on World Week, Vol. 7, September to 
January, inclusive; answers in Teachers Edition) 





2. Most of the people living in Inner 
Mongolia are: (a) Japanese; (b) Mon- 
golian; (c) Chinese; (d) Russian. 

3. Emperor rule in Rome began with 
the assassination of: (a) Marcus Aureli- 
us; (b) Augustus; (c) Julius Caesar; 
(d) Nero. 

4. Abu-Bekr was a friend and fol- 
lower of: (a) Gandhi; (b) Mohammed; 
(c) Confucius; (d) Buddha. 

5. The defeat of the Saxon King Har- 
old brought England under the rule of: 
(a) the Normans; (b) the Romans; (c) 
the Angles; (d) the Scotch. 

6. Pope Urban II is famous for his 
connection with: (a) the Spanish In- 
quisition; (b) the Renaissance; (c) 
Martin Luther; (d) the Crusades. 

7. Marco Polo was a resident of: (a) 
Venice; (b) Rome; (c) Paris; (d) 
Spain, 


IV. HEADLINE NATIONS 


Complete these reports of recent news 
events by writing the name of a country 
in each space, 

l. Former premier of ————_____. 
commits suicide rather than face trial as 
war criminal. 

2. Gen, Dutra, Vargas-backed candi- 
date, elected President of 

3. 44 nations meet in 
to create UNESCO. 

4. With women voting for the first 
time, inaugurates its 
fourth republic. 

5. Civil war flares in ________ 
land invaded by Japs. 

6. Arabs riot in 
land once goal of crusaders. 

7. Istrian Peninsula claimed by both 
Yugoslavia and 

8. Revolt breaks out in Azerbaijan 
Province of 
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China Relief International News usual] 

6. 7 circu 
orcha 

from 

9. Military clique maintains control sah 
in despite in- cane 
ternal revolts and withdrawal of U. S. oi ] 
Ambassador Braden. -. h 
10. Big Three foreign secretaries meet of th 
in: to break deadlock of pot 
London conference. had : 
V. WORD QUIZ t was 
Underline the phrase which correctly — 
identifies each of the following. hg 
1. U-235 is: (a) jet-propulsion plane; ices 
(b) a rocket bomb; (c) a kind of urani- the fr 
um; (d) the nucleus of a hydrogen atom. ae 
2. DDT is: (a) an insecticide; (b) a Selon’ 
motor torpedo boat; (c) a television no ma. 
broadcast station; (d) an atom-smasher, As { 
8. Bakelite is: (a) a food product iy inte 
made from soy-beans; (b) a plastic; —— 
(c) a mineral deposit; (d) plywood. Rear’ 
4. A kookaburra is: (a) an Iranian yelping 
aborigine; (b) a short ornamental dag- ing thr 
ger; (c) an Australian bird; (d) an Reonal 
Arabian tribal chief. One be 
5. The Zaibatsu are: (a) Japanese was oO}! 
family trusts; (b) Indonesian festival wen 
days; (c) suicide troops; (d) tropical wide b 
fruit-trees. signalec 
6. The Kuomintang is: (a) a Com- ihe fres 
munist group; (b) the Chinese National- If the | 
ist party; (c) the Russian national Re ee | 
anthem; (d) a Chinese holiday. evitably 
7. A gaucho is: (a) grassy plateau- the “td 
land; (b) an Argentine cowboy; (c) a id 7 
Spanish grandee; (d) a style of painting. hry 
8. Penicillin is derived from: (a) a beck to 
fungus growth; (b) the bark of a tree; that mal 
(c) a dye-stuff; (d) coal-tar. — : 
9. Prosthetics are: (a) germ-killers; the . 
(b) pain-killers; (c) false limbs; (d) ote 
setting-up exercises. ; As the 
10. Braille is: (a) an Australian tp, a bl 





grain; (b) an English general; (c) a | 
vegetable; (d) alphabet for the blind. .@ 
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Old Specs 


(Continued from page 14) 


name in the countryside. One late 
afternoon he was cornered in Sam 
Wetherwax’s barn; a big hogshead was 
thrown over him and a stout timber 
braced between it and the barn roof 
to hold him in while Sam went to fetch 
some friends. 

But when the men returned, the tim- 
ber had fallen and Specs had tunneled 
to freedom. This Houdini-like perform- 
ance made the big coon famous 
throughout the district, for Sam stressed 
the matter of the dark ringed spectacles. 
Old Specs, he was called from then on, 
for hunters took it for granted he was 
an old coon because of his size. 

By the time fall came Speas had been 
seen by at least half a dozen hunters, 
usually under the most incriminating 
circumstances — laying waste to some 
orchard or just emerging red-handed 
from a chicken coop. Each time a hunter 
took his dog out for a night’s “shining,” 
he hoped to be the one to hang up Old 
Specs’ hide. But men continued to 
match their wits against him in vain, 
for he had become a very Talleyrand 
of the woods. 

One reason for this was that no one 


had ever discovered Specs’ home tree. | 


It was in a hollow high up in an aged 
pine. The opening was not visible from 
the ground and from the day his young 
uns were able to climb, Specs never 
allowed any of the family to enter by 
the front door direct. On going forth 
4 returning he would lead his little 


following along an arboreal route thit | 


no man could find or dog smell out. 


As fall drew on he initiated the fam- | 
ily into the dangers of farmyard raids. | 
It was returning from one of these | 


forays that they heard the deep-toned 
yelping bellows of the coon pack com- 
ing through the swamp woods, broken 
through by the shrill whistles of hunters. 
One of the big coon hunts of the season 
was on; furthermore, the hunt was 
between them and home. They circled 
wide, but presently short, frenzied yips 


signaled that the dogs had come upon | 


the fresh trail. They were coming fast. 
If the coons separated and ran for it 


one or two of the youngsters would in- | 


evitably be overtaken and killed. If 
they kept together they would be treed 
and most of them would perish. Specs 
waited till the last minute, then turned 
back to carry out the immemorial code 
that male coons have kept for centuries. 
He would face the pack alone, draw 
them off and hold them till the family 
teached the river. 

As the first of the dogs came rushing 
up, a black-masked form hurled itself 


(Continued on next page) 


The fact that seven sane human beings went aloft in the 
contraption pictured above is evidence of man’s ancient urge 
to fly. Now with the Air Age here, men and women, 
girls and boys across the country are eager to get off the 
ground. 

If you would like a taste of flying...to try your reflexes, 
to feel how a plane acts in that boundary-free element, 


the air, consider a lesson or a course in the LINK TRAINER. 


Long a standard training device of the Air Forces and 





airlines, the Link simulates with amazing accuracy prac- 


tically all the characteristics of a modern airplane in flight. 


In it, you learn to climb, bank, glide—to know the marvelous 
instruments which have done so much to make flying safe— 
how to keep on course in darkness and weather, how to reach 


an airport guided by radio and instruments alone. 


Soon Link training will be available to all. Time in the 





Link will prove invaluable pre-flight instruction. And when 
"and if you fly, training in the unbelievably flight-like Link 
will give you greater and safer use of your private plane. 


Link Aviation Devices, Inc., Binghamton, New York. Makers 


of Link Trainers, Crew Navigation Trainers and other devices 
contributing to the safety of flight: 
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But It Would 
Have Been A 
DIFFERENT Story 
He Had Tried To 


“Hold Up” Progress! 


DON'T 
"HOLD 


YOUR CLASS” 






up” 


RENEWAL ORDER TO 


WORLD 


FOR NEXT 


WEEK 


SEMESTER! 


Your teacher has a great 


many details to attend to. 


Help her by letting her know 
that you want WORLD WEEK 


next semester. This is the last 


issue for the current term. To 


insure prompt delivery of next 


semester's early issues, your 


classroom order should reach 


us without delay. 


Be the FIRST to get your 


renewal in for WORLD 


WEEK next term! 















Old Specs 
(Continued from page 19) 


out of the thickets and wrapped itself 
about his neck and head like a deadly 
hood, Specs had learned well the les- 


| son of swift offensive. Dirklike teeth 


met in the nape of the dog’s neck and 
one of his silky ears was torn to rib- 
bons before he broke away. Then the 
pack of six swept up. d 

The odds against Specs were over- 
whelming and no slightest quarter could 
be expected, yet he did not hesitate. 
The hard, dilated pupils of his eyes 
shone like phosphor as he flung himself 
into their midst, sounding the churring 
battle cry of his kind. For a minute 


| nothing was visible but a whirling, 





heaving wave of dogs, nose-hubbed. 
Then the wave broke and the big rac- 
coon, still unimpaired, upreared like a 
young bear as four hunters came up: 
Deacon Soames, Doc Eastman and the 
Ballard boys, carrying a lantern. 

The Deacon had never forgiven 
Specs. As the light showed up the coon’s 
spectacled face, he raised his rifle, his 
white beard perking furiously. The law 
of the coon hunt might have been 


| broken that night had not Doc East- 


| man jerked the gun aside in time. 


Specs’ fighting tactics were like those 
of a skilled boxer in a street fight. Mak- 
ing desperate dashes here and there to 
avoid being surrounded, he finally got 
his back up against a phalanx of thorny 
greenbrier where the dogs had to come 
at him one or two at a time. Within two 


| minutes thereafter, two of the pack 


| backed 


away howling, with necks 
gashed by the coon’s razor-edge claws 
and pads bitten through. 

Before another concerted attack, 
Specs, in a series of rushes, gained a 
hundred feet in the direction of the 
river, with dogs snapping at his head 
and at both flanks. Low to the ground 


| and perfectly balanced, he ducked, 


backed and side-stepped with a science 
no dog could equal. The blackness of 


| the thickets was all in his favor and 
| dog bit dog -without knowing it in the 
| mad melee. When the men caught up 
| with their lanterns, they found the coon 


locked jowl to throat with Baldy, the 
Ballards’ hound. As the two threshed 
about, Specs wrapped himself around 
the dog’s neck and head, and Baldy 
finally dragged himself into the bushes 
to stay. 

Still silent and terribly efficient, Specs 


| closed with another dog, taking bite 


after bite from the pack in order to gain 
a hold with his forty fighting teeth. The 
lantern was upset in the flurry and 
when it was lit again the dog: limped 
to its master with his throat gashed. 
Specs was bleeding from a dozen 
wounds when he made a fizal stand 


with his back to a tree, less than @ 
hundred feet now to the water. The © 


men came running and shouting, trying 
to head him back. But Specs pulled a 
surprise charge instead of a retreat. His 
thick coat bristling until he seemed 
double his size, he dashed between 
the long legs of Stan Ballard and déwn 
to the water. 

All the dogs except the Ballard coon- 
hound, Lucy, had had enough by now. 
When Specs dove into the stream, Lucy 
jumped in after, wild with killing fury. 
Instinct told Specs just what to do. As 
Lucy swam up to close with him, Specs 
whirled about, climbed upon her head 
and rode her down. She struggled vali- 
antly, but only succeeded in sinking 
deeper. 

Specs sank with her, his black fingers 
working dark diableries on her jowl 
and windpipe. Finally from the opposite 
shore the men heard Specs bark tri- 
umphantly. 

“That’s him,” said Stan Ballard 
glumly. “Reckon we'll find what's left of 
Lucy floatin’ in the lower crick tomor+ 
row. Next time I let a dog of mine in 
the water with a coon, I don’t!” 

Doc Eastman produced a consoling 
flask. “Two dogs out o’ business and two 
dogs killed, out of seven — and only one 
coon,” he said. “Boys, I reckon none of 
us ll live to see a fight like that again, 
Why, I don’t know as we ought to even 
tell about it! They'll just think us big- 
ger liars than we are.” 

As they tramped home, Steve Ballard 
spoke. “I’m sort o’ glad he got away. 
I don’t know but mebbe I wish nobody 
ever does hang up Old Specs’ hide. Sort 
of a credit to these woods, he is.” 

But Specs himself was neither con- 
cerned nor curious about the praise of 
men. His battle had marked the end of 
family duties, and that very night as 
the late moon rose, he attended the big 
fall conclave of male coons and took 
his rightful place as the moving spirit of 
the gang. 





Copyright, 1945, by Esquire, Inc., 919 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. (Esquire, 
April, 1945.) 





Story of a Vacant Room 


A lady on an apartment-hunt came 
across a nice layout. 

“I think this will suit me very well,” 
she said to the superintendent. “But 
what are those small stains on the ceil- 
ing?” 

“Well,” was the reply, “the last oc- 
cupant of this room was a professor who 
was forever experimenting with a new 
chemical.” 

“Oh,” ohhh’d the lady, “then those 
are the marks of the chemical?” 

“No,” said the super, “they're the 
professor.” 
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“Don't Share the Bomb” 


Say H. S. Student Vofers 


WO out of every three high school 

students think that the United States 
should not share the atomic bomb secret 
with other nations. This strong opposi- 
tion to sharing the bomb secret is shown 
in the latest and largest poll conducted 
by the Institute of Student Opinion un- 
der the sponsorship of Scholastic Maga- 
zines. Individual ballots were cast by 
142,204 high school students represent- 
ing every section of the United States. 

The poll question was phrased: “Do 
you think that the United States should 
share the atomic bomb secret with other 
nations?” 

Sixty-five per cent (91,942) of the 
student voters oppose sharing the secret; 
29 per cent (41,976) approve; 6 per cent 
(8,286) have no opinion on the subject. 

Unlike other ISO polls, the vote of 
boys and girls was almost identical. By 
a one per cent difference, the girls 
showed slightly more inclination to share 
the secret. Further poll breakdowns by 
regions, cities, small towns, and rural 
areas, indicated little difference. 

After the poll had been taken, editors 
and reporters on the staffs of high school 
newspapers, members of ISO, inter- 
viewed more than 5,000 student voters 
and asked why they voted as they did. 
The following are typical opinions of 
those who oppose sharing the secret: 

“We should not share the secret until 
all the turmoil and civil war has sub- 
sided and the other nations have proven 
themselves in support of UNO.” 

“You never can tell who are your 
friends and who are your enemies.” 

“Since our democratic ideals are en- 
tirely against aggression, we wouldn't 
use the bomb as a whip over other na- 
tions while some other country might 
use it to gain power and land.” 

Representative opinions of those who 
approved sharing the secret are: 

“We should share the secret to fur- 
ther the development of atomic energy 
for the good of all. One nation can’t 
hope to keep a discovery to itself and 
enjoy security.” 

“If we are the United Nations, why 


not share our inventions with one anoth- 
er? The only way to prevent war is to 
cooperate with other nations.” 

A comparison of results of this poll 


with a previous ISO ‘poll reveals that 
there has been a decided change in the 
attitude of high school students towards 
world cooperation since the war ended. 
Ih 1944 ISO asked 135,000 high school 
students what personal and national sac- 


Millices they would be willing to make in 


order to establish a world organization 
for peace. At that time 50 per cent were 
willing (and only 32 per cent were un- 
willing) “to pool our army, navy, and 
air forces with those of other nations in 
order to establish a strong world police 
force under international control.” To- 
day 65 per cent would not share the 
bomb secret. 

What brought about this change in 
attitude? An analysis of the student in- 
terviews in the most recent poll indicates 
that the answer is in a realization of the 
terrifying power of the bomb and a fear 
of such power in the hands of others. 

In an ISO poll conducted in October, 
1945, forty-eight per cent of the stu- 
dents did not believe that UNO would 
prevent another world war in their life- 
time. Their reasons were based mostly 
on the failure of the London Conference 
of Foreign Ministers and on the lack of 
unity among the United Nations. Per- 
haps this fear of future war also has 
bearing on their attitude. 

Another question in ISO’s latest poll 
was based on the atomic bomb. The 
same students who voted on sharing the 
bomb secret were asked: “Do you be- 
lieve that the atomic bomb makes a 
large U. S. Army and Navy unneces- 
sary?” 

Only 25 per cent of the 142,204 stu- 
dents voting believe that the discovery 
of the bomb makes a large Army and 
Navy unnecessary. Sixty-nine per cent 
believe that strong national defense is 
necessary; 6 per cent are undecided. 

In interviews typical reasons given 
by those who want a large national de- 
fense organization are: 

“The atomic bomb cannot take care 
of all a war involves.” 

“Maybe nations will make an agree- 
ment to use the atomic bomb in future 
wars. Then where would we be without 
a large Army and Navy?” 

Representative opinions of those who 
believe the bomb makes strong national 
defense unnecessary are: 

“The next war will be a war of science 
not men. We will need a small technical 
army trained in atomic defense.” 


Is your high school newspaper one 
of the 1555 members of the Institute 
of Student Opinion? If not, speak to 
your student editor or faculty adviser. 
Membership in ISO is open to any senior 
or junior high school newspaper in the 
United States. Application forms may 
be obtained from the Institute of Stu- 
dent Opinion, Scholastic Magazines, 220 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Harness them 

to your ideas 

and ENTER the 
SCHOLASTIC 


WRITING 
AWARDS 


There are 17 classifications, 
with a total of 82 cash prizes 
and over 200 certificates of 
merit. You may be among 
the winners! 


BEFORE YOU START 


_ WRITING 
FOR THIS CONTEST 


be sure you know all the 
rules. Ask your teacher for 
a copy of the official Scholas- 
tic Writing Awards Rules 
Book. Or address your request 
to 

SCHOLASTIC WRITING AWARDS 
220 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 



























REGIONAL WRITING AWARDS 


Western Pennsylvania: Students in this 
area should write for information to the 
Pittsburgh Press, regional co-sponsor of 
Scholastic Writing Awards. 

Northern New Jersey: Students in this 
area should write for information to the 
Newark Evening News, regional co-sponsor 
of Scholastic Writing Awards. 
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VERYBODY loves a winner. And we 
all play to win. It’s nice to hear the 
cheers . . . to be whacked on the back 
... to see your name in the papers... 


| to bring home a trophy. 


But you don’t have to finish first to 
win. You can win a shining victory in 


defeat. 


Larry Shields, a Penn State runner, 


| is an example. In one championship 





| 1925, 
| Farlane in the finals. At a crucial point 


race, he accidentally bumped a runner, 
who tripped and fell. Larry stopped 
dead, waited for his opponent to rise, 


| then continued the race. Larry lost — 


but won an army of friends. 
In the open golf championship. of 
Bobby Jones faced Willie Mc- 


in the match, Bobby turned to the 
scorer and said, “Please penalize me a 
stroke.” He had nudged his ball slightly. 
Nobody had seen it. But Bobby was too 
good a sport to let it pass. That stroke 
penalty cost him the national crown. 

Up in Canada, Rex Wiggins, of Mc- 
Gill University, was trailing a visiting 


| runner in the Eastern Canada cross- 


country championship. As they reached 


| a fork in the road, Rex noticed the 


' 


“Good Sports 


opponent take a 
wrong turn. 

By letting the 
slip go, Rex could 
have sewed up 
the title. But he 
was a real sports- 
man. He yelled 
to the opponent, 
putting him on 
the right track. 
The latter won the race. 

One of the most stirring instances 
of fair play occurred in the Yale-Harvard 
football game of 1922. Charlie Buell, 
star Harvard quarterback, was in bad 
shape. A few hard tackles would get 
him out of the game. 

In their dressing room, Yale received 
the strangest pep talk in grid history. 
This is what coach Tad Jones said: 

“Boys, Yale wants to win this game — 
but in a sporting way. The first player 
who roughs Charlie Buell will not only 
be tossed out of the game, he'll be 
kicked off the team. That’s all!” 

Buell played the entire game — and 
Yale lost. But that defeat was as great 
a victory as Yale has ever won. 
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Close Shave 


Two famous Swiss doctors are iden- 
tical twins. This fact enabled them to 
play a joke on their barber. 

One of the doctors insisted to the 
barber that he had the toughest, most 
stubborn beard in captivity. He offered 
to bet that the best shave in the world 


| would only last him a few hours. The 


barber angrily offered him another 
shave free if he should need it within 
twenty-four hours. He spent an hour 
giving him the closest shave possible 
without skinning him alive. 

An hour later the other brother ar- 
rived with a formidable beard and col- 
lected a free shave, The bewildered 
barber required medical attention. 

Bennett Cerf 


The Younger Generation 


A mother was tucking her youngster 
in bed and said to him: “Jerry, are you 
ready for your bedtime story?” 

The child shrugged. “Never mind,” 
he said. “Just give me the punch line.” 


Magazine Digest 


a 


Figure of Speech 


A preacher was trying to impress on 
his flock the heat and fury of hell. 
“You've all seen molten lead running out 
of a furnace, haven’t you?” 

“Amen,” his congregation replied. 

“Well,” continued the preacher, “they 
use that stuff for ice cream in the place 


I'm talking about.” Wingab 


Drama Critic 


Actor Johnny Harmon’s little girl is 
a great movie fan. When she came 
home from the matinee the other after- 
noon, her father asked her how she 
liked the picture. 

“It was awful,” she said, “I could 


hardly sit through it the second time.” 
Philadelphia Record 

















The Saturday Evening Post 


“Try one, Charlie, they‘re delicious — 


ask for a cherry-marshmallow flip!” s 
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1 ATTENTION SENIORS!! 
Sell your School Classmates the best line 
of GRADUATION NAME CARDS ,in 
’ . . pay 
7 mnissio v 
Your 1 Agenc: 
235-N, 





Staking out a Future 


(N. Y.) Memorial High 
(pictured above) are _ 
stockholders in the biggest, most going, 
concern in this country. They are invest- 
ing in the U.S.A. When they say they 


ELHAM 
School] students 


have a “stake in America’s future,” they 
mean it literally. They are members of 
the School Savings Program sponsored 
by the U.S. Treasury. 

Maybe you thought that U.S. Sav- 
ings Bonds and Stamps were a war-time 
emergency. Actually, they’ve been on 
sale since 1935 — and will be perma- 
nently. Many high schools, like Pelham 
Memorial High, have found that the 
Bond sales they started during the war 
were an easy and practical way to save. 
So, they’re setting up Students’ Savings 
Stamp Boards to continue the good 
work. 

Do you have a Savings Day Program 
in your school? It shouldn’t be hard to 
set up one, if you’ve been buying War 
Stamps and Bonds. You may need a 
special Stunt Day to start things off, or 
an occasional highlight feature to jack 
up interest. There are clever ways to 
start the ball rolling. One high school 
has an annual Luggage Day. Any boy 
who purchases a Savings Stamp can ask 
any gl to carry his books to class. Other 
possibilities are Tag Days and Pep Ral- 
lies — proceeds to be credited to Stu- 
dents’ Savings Account. Your school 
paper can do a bang-up publicity job. 

If you haven't already set up a School 
Savings Program, you can secure full 
details by writing to Daniel Melcher, 
Director, Education Section, War Fi- 
nance Division, U.S. Treasury Dept., 
Washington, D. C. 





ti TELESCOPES “ic: 


= 
ll of ideas, plans, and materials for building 
inexpensive tremendously powerful telescopes. Hun- 
dreds of types and sizes possible. Complete, easy 
instructions so simple a boy can follow them. Plus 
list of outstanding optical values. Join the thousands 
who enjoy this fascinating, educational hobby. Tele- 
scopes are NOT expensive to build. 10c brings booklet. 


BEELERSCOPE, Box 235SHA. No. Hollywood, Calif. 




















e 
Siam 
(Concluded from page 9) 


Prime Minister Colonel Phya Phahol | 
Pholphayuha Sena, who trained in Ger- | 


man military school and was a school- | 
mate of Goering’s; and Defense Minis- | 
ter Colonel Luang Pibul Songgram, who | 
was educated in France and controlled | 
the army. | 

It is around Luang Pibul Songgram, 
that Siam’s present troubles pivot. Just 
before Pearl Harbor, Japanese agents 
encouraged Siam to fight French Indo- 
China in order to regain part of Cam- 
bodia, taken from Siam by France in 
1907. The Japs then moved in to “settle” 
the war, gave Siam part of British and | 
French colonial territory. Luang Pibul 
Songgram became premier and declared 
war on Britain, France and the U. S. 
Siam became Japan’s only Asian “ally.” 

Britain in turn declared war on Thai- 
land, but the U. S. never did so, feel- 
ing that the Siamese were secretly on 
our side. This belief was proved true 
by the U. S. Office of Strategic Services, 
whose secret agents operated in Siam 
one of the war’s most daring and suc- 
cessful undergrounds against the Japa- 
nese. 

Now the question is, shall Siam be 
treated as friend or as enemy? The 
British consider Siam a defeated enemy. 
The U. S. judges it to be a friendly 
country forced into the Jap camp 





against its will. But why is Siam so im- 
portant to the British? Partly because | 
its strategic location makes it the air- | 
lines and railroad hub of southeast Asia & 
and because it is the site of a possible 
Kra Isthmus canal to link the Bay of | 
Bengal to the South China Sea (see | 
map). Mostly, Siam is important be- | 
cause it is rich in food and raw ma- 
terials. 

About 50 per cent of the land—a 
country approximately the size of | 
France — is undeveloped. In the dry | 
mountainous north are vast forests of | 
teak, a valuable hardwood. The jungle- | 
covered hills of the south are rich in| 
tin and rubber, some oil, tungsten ore | 
and gold. Siam produces nine per cent 
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FREE New Catalog 


TASH NOVELTY ENGRAVING CO. 
1301 SURF AVE., Dept. 94V, Brooklyn 24, N. Y. 


POSLAM @ 


gives you 5-way help for 


Surface Pimples 


4 Reduces redness, soreness | 
14 Soothes Irritated skin | 

i Helps heal ! 

4 Works amazingly fast ! 

ua improves complexion ! 


FREE! 
us trial sample write: Posiam, Desk 
3 3 20 W. 54st. WN. ¥.19, N.Y. Known 40 years as 
“Ointment without Disappointment.”’ All 
p ae nn only 50c. Money-back guarantee. 


wow! 


$10.00 WORTH OF FUN 
FOR ONLY 1 Oc! 
500 foreign stamps, unsorted ates icked, just as 
from church missions, other sources. Africa, So. fam 


Australia, China, Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other 
countries. Includes few commemoratives, airmails, and 
stamps cataloging up to 25¢ or more each! Biggest value 
-: stampdom—and you might find something really valu- 

ble! Price only 10¢ to serious approval applicants! 
andl back if not delighted. 


JAMESTOWN STAMP CO. seein Jamestown, New York 
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ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE Co.\S 
R525 .12A Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y¥. Smee 
Prices subject tc 20% Fed. Sales Tax 

















Pins, ringe and emblems. Over 300 de- 
signs. Finest quality. Reasonable prices. 
Pins, 3 up. Write today for free catalog. 
er*. Petal Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


SENIORS: Sell your class- 
° mates America’s 
largest and most complete line of 
Modern GRADUATION NAME CARDS, 
Positively highest commission. Low. 
est prices. Free cards and sample 
kit. Write today to PRINTCRAFT, 
1423 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa. 












of the world’s tin and four per cent of |} ——_— = aii 


its rubber. 

In the rainy central plain is the great | 
Menam River delta region, well watered | 
and covered with six per cent of the 
world’s rice paddies. This fertile delta 
land not only makes the Siamese among. 
the best fed of all Orientals but also 
supplies rice ‘to many other hungry 
Asiatic countries. 

Keeping in mind its economic and| 
strategic importance, Britain and India | 
have just completed a peace treaty with 
Siam. This treaty stil] allows Siam to| 
be “The Land of the Free.” (See page 
10 for terms of treaty). 
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A 3-year enlistment in the Regular Army 


now entitles American young men to a 


FULL COLLEGE COURSE 


or a Business or Trade School Education 


By Act of Congress, benefits of the Gl Bill of Rights are open to every qualified 





young man who enlists in the new Regular Army before October 6, 1946 





of thousands of intelligent young men 
finishing high school have been unable to afford a 
higher education. Now they can have it, free. 


GREATEST EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY IN HISTORY 


Under the GI Bill of Rights every young man who 
enlists in the Regular Army before October 6, 1946, 
is entitled, after discharge, to education or training in 
the school or college of his selection at Government 
expense. For a period based on the length of his ser- 
vice, the Government will pay his tuition, up to $500 
per ordinary school year, plus $65 monthly for living 
expenses — $90 if he is married. After a 3-year enlist- 
ment, for example, he may have 48 months of educa- 
tion, with a total of $5120 paid by the Government! 


Original enlistments are open to men aged 17 to 
34, and may be for 142, 2 or 3 years. 

The Army itself is one of the world’s best schools. 
Thorough training in one or more of 200 skills, trades 
and technical subjects is open to every soldier. 


If you are 17 or over, mentally and physically fit, 
you can earn while you learn in the Army. You'll get 
good pay, food, clothing, quarters, medical care. You'll 
get a 30-day paid furlough each year. If you enlist for 
3 years you can choose your branch of service and 
Overseas theater in the Air, Ground or Service Forces. 


Since the new peacetime Army will use the most 
modern scientific equipment, many technical grades 
~ will be open, with higher pay and rapid advancement. 






PAY PER MONTH—ENLISTED MEN 


In Addition to Food, Lodging, Clothes and Medical Care 





MONTHLY RETIREMENT 
INCOME AFTER: 


Starting 
Base Pay 20 Years’ 30 Years’ 
Per Month Service Service 


Master Sergeant 

or First Sergeant . $138.00 $89.70 $155.25 
Technical Sergeant . 114.00 74.10 128.25 
Staff Sergeant . . . 96.00 62.40 108.00 
Sergeant . .. . . 78.00 50.70 87.75 
Corporal . . . . . 66.00 42.90 74.25 
Private First Class . . 54.00 35.10 60.75 
Private. . . . .- « 50.00 32.50 56.25 
(a)—Plus 20% Increase for Service Overseas. 


b)—Plus 50% if Member of Flying Crews, Parachutist, etc. 
c)—Plus 5% Increase in Pay for Each 3 Years of Service. 





Get full particulars today at the nearest U. S. 
Army Recruiting Station. This is your oppor- 
tunity to get the education you want and fit 
yourself for a suceessful career! 


SEE THE JOB THROUGH 


U.S. Army 


BE A 
“GUARDIAN OF VICTORY’ 
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In dex to Volume 7 (Sept. 17, 1945—Jan. 21, 1946) 


World Week 


Index is based on Teachers Edition. 
Letters and first figure indicate date 
($-Sept., O-Oct., N-Nov., D-Dec., 
J-Jan.). Figure after dash indicates 
page number. 


A 


Air Quiz: See also Air Week. Autogiro, 
N 12-16; Crabbing, D 10-16; Distance 
of First Airplane Flight, S$ 17-20; Heli- 
copter, N 12-16; Horsepower, N 19-14; 
“Howgozit Curve,” O 15-20; “Over the 
Top,” O 1-22; Thunderhead, D 3-14; 
Trim Tabs, O 29-15. 

Air Week: (Sam Burger, ed.) See also 
Air Quiz. Aviation Celebrates a Birth- 
day, O 29-15; Aviation Research, D 
10-16; Half and Half (Jet engine, con- 
ventional aircraft engine), N 12-16; Jet 
Flivvers Are Coming! N 19-14; Link 
Trainer, D 3-14; Shooting Star (jet pro- 
pelled P-80), S 17-20; Trip to the Moon, 
O 1-22; Twenty-one Million Dollar Plane 
(Hughes Hercules), O 15-20. 

Anderson, Clinton P.: Agriculture’s No. 
1 Man (Hill), N 12-18; References, N 
12-2T. 

Argentina: ——— in Chains, N 12-18; Latin 
America’s Richest Republic (with map), 
N 12-6; References, N 12-2T. 

Challenge of Atomic 
Power, N 12-3; Forum Discussion on 
Atomic Bomb Control, N 12-4; He 
Knows His Atoms, Harold C. Urey, S$ 
17-18; Norwegian Youths Nip Nazis’ 
Atomic Plans ( Barbara Wace), S 17-28; 
Radio Programs Discuss ———, S 17-33; 
Splitting the Atom, S 17-12; Unit for 
the Week, Age of Atomic Power, S$ 
17-1T; References, S 17-2T, 34. 

Australia: Bibliography, N 5-1T, 2T, 4T; 
Capricornia, N 5-28; Films, N 5-41 
Greetings to. American Youth, N 5-14; 
How the Aussies Earn Their Living, N 
4-12; Island Continent (with map), N 
5-3; Quiz on Australia, N 5-30; Self- 
Governing Commonwealth, N 5-6; Sports 
“Down Under,” N 5-25; Story of the 
Australian People, N 5-4; Who's Who 
Down Under, N 5-24; Wild Life 
Through the Mails, N 5-16. 

Aviation: See Air Quiz, Air Week 


Atomic Energy: 


Awards, Scholastic: See Scholastic 
Awards 
Bass, Agnes N.: Scholastic’s Five-Foot 


Shelf, O 22-6T. 

Best, Herbert: Young’Un, (serial story), 
O 15-15; O 22-22; O 29-18; N 5-20; 
N 12-23; N 26-28; D 3-18; Biographical 
Sketch, O 15-16. 

Big Three: See also UNO. Moscow meet- 
ing of Foreign Ministers, J 21-22. 













Biography: See Who's in the News. 


Ss: Buy Hospital Beds, O 15-31. 
: See also Off the Press. Book Week 








Is Coming, N 5-3T; Teen-Age Book Fair, 
N 12-8T. 

Bradley, Gen. Omar N.: ———Tackles a 
Tough Job (Hill), O 1-11. 

Builders of America: Agassiz, Louis, O 
15-22; Baekeland, Leo Hendrik, D 
10-18; Barry, John, O 1-15; Ericsson, 
John, N 12-20; Nast, Thomas, N 19-16; 
Pulaski, Casimir, S 24-16; Pulitzer, 
Joseph, J 21-16; Riis, Jacob August, N 
26-18; Roebling, John Augustus, O 22- 
20; Serra, Junipero, S 17-16. 

Byrnes, James B.: Truman’s Right Hand 
Man (Hill), S 24-12. 


Cc 


Charts: United Nations: structure and 
tunctions, S 24-10. 
China: ———, N 26-16; ——— Regains Man- 


churia (with map), S 24-14; Exile of 
Lu, O 15-6; Indo-China Awakens, O 
29-6; Nomad Empire-Outer Mongolia 
(with map), O 15-8; You, Too, Can 
Write Chinese! O 15-28; References, N 
26-1T, 34. 


Clark, Tom C.: Crime Buster (Hill), O 


29-13. 
Contests: Event of the Month (announce- 
ment), S 17-30, ——— Winners, N 12-26; 


Rifle Tournaments (announcement), S 
24-26. 

Councils of Foreign Ministers: See UNO, 
World News in Brief. 

Czechoslovakia: Double Czech ( Pfc. Ed 
Ambrowicz), N 26-24. 


D 


Dardanelles: Russia Eyes the ———, D 


10-9; References, D 10-2T. 
Do You Know That?: J 7-22. 


E 

Economic Geography: See 
World. 

Economics: See Housing, Labor, Recon- 
version, Hill, C. J., National Problems. 
Education: See also Veterans. American 
Education Week, O 29-3T; Educational 
News and Notes, S 17-7T; Equipment 
for Education, J 14-12; FM for Educa- 
tion, O 29-5T; Important Appointment, 
D 3-4T; “Our Town” in the School, O 
29-6T; Report of the Harvard Com- 
mittee, D 10-4T; Science Scholarships, 
N 26-3T, Weapon for Peace, World 
Education, D 10-3; References, D 10-1T. 
Employment: See also Hill, C. J., Labor, 
National Problems, Veterans, World 
News in Brief. Jobs For All Americans, 

O 8-5. 

England: See Great Britain. 

English Problems: See also Slim Syntax. 
New Tool for English Teachers (Profile 
of Communication Skills); N 12-5T. 

“Event of the Month”: ——— Announce- 
ment, S 17-30; Winner for September, 
N 12-16. ’ 


Know Your 


5-T 
© 


Field Rachel: All Through the Night, D 


10-21. 


Films (educational): See also -Following 


the Films (commercial), and Movie 
Check List (commercial), § 24-7T; O 
22-4T; 7T; O 29-4T; N 19-6T; D 10-7T; 
J 21-4T. 

Following the Films (commercial): See 
also Films (educational) and Movie 
Check List (commercial). And Then 
There Were None (Movie of the Month 
Seal), O 15-19; Bells of Saint Mary’s 
(Movie of the Month Seal), D 10-26; 
Blithe Spirit, O 29-19; Captain Eddie 
(Movie of the Month Seal), S 17-24; 
Confidential Agent, D 3-27; Dolly Sis- 
ters, O 15-19; Harvey Girls, J 21-17; 
House I Live In, N 19-17; House on 
92d Street, O 8-22; Kiss and Tell, N 
26-24; Kitty, N 5-27; Pride of the 
Marines, O 1-29; San Antonio, N 19-17; 
Scotland Yard, Investigator, O 29-19; 
Southerner, S 17-24; Spellbound, N 
12-21; State Fair, § 24-22; Story of G.L. 
Joe, S 24-22; This Love of Ours, N 
26-24; True Glory, O 8-22; Yolanda and 
the Thief, N 5-27. 

Foreign Affairs: See also United Nations. 
China, N 26-16; England’s Peaceful 
Revolution, § 24-3; France Turns’ Social- 
ist, N 19-3; Potsdam: Allies Decide Ger- 
many’s Future (with map); S$ 17-14; 
Reforming Japan, O 29-2; Uncle Sucker 
or Uncle Shylock? (Nations seek U. S. 
Loans), O 15-10. 

Forrestal, James V.: Our Fighting Navy 
Secretary (Hill), D 10-5. 

France: France Turns Socialist, N 19-3; 
Indo-China Awakens, O 29-6; Refer- 
ences, O 29-1T. 


G 

Germany: Military Occupation Zones 
(map); S 17-15; Potsdam: Allies Decide 
Germany’s Future (with map) S 17-14. 

Great Britain: See also United Nations 
Problems. Britain’s New Leader (Clem- 
ent R. Attlee), S 17-18; Ellen Wilkinson, 
S 24-23; England’s Peaceful Revolution, 
S 24-3; Reading Signposts (references ), 
S 24-27, 1-T; Soda Shops — British Ac- 
cent, S 24-31; Uncle Sucker or Uncle 
Shylock? (Nations seek U. S. Loans), 
O 15-10; Unit for the Week, Britain’s 
Peaceful Revolution, S 24-1T. 

Greenleaf, Walter J. ( Vocational Editor): 
Get Into Activities! N 19-23; O 8-30; 
Law, J 7-22; Learning By Doing, N 
5-18; Why Study English, O 22-31. 


H 


Hill, Creighton J.: {Inside Washington). 
Agriculture’s No. 1 Man-— Clinton P. 
Anderson, N 12-18; Boss of the Labor 
Front — Lewis Schwellenbach, O 15-5; 
Bradley, Gen. Omar N. Tackles a Tough 
Job, O 1-11; Crime Buster (Tom C. 
Clark), O 29-13; Governmental House- 
cleaning, S 17-11; Ickes (Harold) and 

the Department of Interior, J 21-6; 

Keeper of the Public Purse (Fred M. 

Vinson), O 8-20; Our Fighting Navy 

Secretary, James V. Forrestal, D 10-5; 

Truman’s,Right Hand Man — James F. 

Byrnes, S 24-12; Our Expanding De- 

partment of Commerce, Henry A. Wal- 






eK i 


lace, N 19-7; Patterson (Robert P.) and 
the War Department, D 3-5; Uncle 
Sam’s Mailman, Hannegan, J 21-6. 
History, U. S.: After the Ball (Sports), 
O 22-28; Age of Science, O 22-3; Avia- 
tion Celebrates a Birthday, O 22-26; 
Radio’s Growing Pains, O 22-31; Time 
of Conflict, A, O 22-8: Twenty-five Years 
of American Life, 1920-1945, O 22-4: 
“Yankee Doodle” Dandies, S 24-25 
History, World: See also Know Your 
World, Turning Points in World History 
Time of Conflict, O 22-8 
Housing: (Special Issue, N 26). House 
that Uncle Sam Built, N 26-8; ——— Bud- 
get for America, N 26-3; New Ideas in 
Home Building, N 26-10: On the Othe: 
Side of the Tracks, N 26-6: Reterence 5. 
N 26-1T, 2T, 4T. 


How’s That Again?: See Slim Syntax. 


Ickes, Harold: — and the Department 
of Interior, J 21-6 

India: (Special Issue, J 14). Heartland 
of Asia, J 14-2; Many Races, Many 
Tongues, Many Faiths, J] 14-4; Non 
Fighters For Freedom, J 14-8; Who’s 


Who in India, J 14-12: References, J 
14-1T, 2T, 3T 
Indo-China: —- Awakens, ( with map), 


O 29-6; References, O 29-27 
Inside Washington: See Creighton J. Hill 
Institute of Student Opinion (ISO 

Don’t Share the Bomb, J] 21-21:. St: 

dents Turn Thumbs Down ‘Mor 

as Life Goal, D 3-28; United Nations 

Organization Won't Work ( editorial), N 

19-21; Youth Speaks ISO 

Polls, O 8-30 
International Affairs: See Foreign Alla 

and United Nations Problems 
Iran: ——— (with map) J 7-6 
It Happened This Summer ( chronology): 

S 17-6. 
Italy: Italian 

Istrian Peninsula (with map 


Through 


Areas (with map), O 8-3 
O 15-7. 


J 


Japan: Boss of the Mikado (Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur ), S 17-18: Dawn Over Korea 
O 8-12; Death of a Robber Empire, S 
17-8; ———’s Capitulation (Event of the 
Month article), N 12-26: Reforming 
———, O 29-2; Rise and Fall of Japan’s 
Empire (map), S 17-5; References, S 
17-2T; O 29-1T, 20 


Java: Treasure Island, ® 3-8; References, 
D 3-2T. 
K 
Know Your World: Argentina, Latin 
America’s Richest’ Republic, N 12-6 


Australia, Island Continent, N 5-3; China 
Regains Manchuria, S 24-14; Dawn Over 
Korea, O 8-12; India, Heartland of Asia 


J 14-2; India, Many Races, Many 
Tongues, Many Faiths, J 14-4; Indo 
China Awakens, O 29-6: Iran, J] 7-6 
Java, Treasure Island, D 3-8; Outer 


O 15-8; Pots- 


yermany’s Future, 


Mongolia, Nomad Empir¢ 
dam: Allies Decide ¢ 
S 17-14; Russia Eyes Dardanelles, 
D 10-9; Siam, J 21-8; Tangier, Interna 
tional Trouble Spot, O 1-16; Venezuela, 
Black Gold, N 19-12. 


Korea: Dawn Over ——— (with map), O 
8-12; References, O 8-2T. 


L 


See also National Problems. Boss 


Labor: 


of the ——— Front Lewis B. Schwellen- 
bach (Hill), O 15-5; Fact Finding 
Board, J 21-4; Peace Plans for ———, O 


15-3; References, O 15-1T 

Latham, Jean Lee: See Turning Points in 
World History. 

Laughs: S 17-32; S 24-28; O 8-27; O 
15-24: O 22-30; N 5-29; N 12-28; N 
19-23: N 26-33; D 3-30; D 10-30; J 7-27; 
J 14-23; J 21-22 

Lawton, Dr. George: (Live and Learn). 
Both Sides of the Desk, O 8-24: “I’ve 
Got the Blues,” N 26-26; Why Be Shy? 


S 17-22: Wolf Who Goes Steady, N 
12-25 

Lend-Lease: Uncle Shylock or Uncle 
Sucker? O 15-10; References, O 15-2T. 


Live and Learn: See Lawton, Dr. George. 


Lockwood, Lawrence: Teen-Age Edison 
Lawrence N. Galton), N 5-31 

Manchuria: China Regains S 24-14; 
Re terences, S 24-2T 

Maps: Argentina, N 12-7: Australia, N 


5-5 Dardanelles, D 10-9; Germany 


Military Occupation Zones), S 17-15; 
Indo-China, O 29-7: Iran, J 7-7; Italian 
Areas, O 8-3; Java, D 3-9; Japan ( Rise 
ind Fall of the Empire), S 17-5; Korea 
O 8-12: Manchuria, S 24-14; Outer 
Mongolia, O 15-8 Palestine D Ss: 
Siam; J 21-9; Venezuela, N 19-13 

Match Your Wits: S 24-30: D 3-31; D 
10-27 

Mauldin, Bill: Buck Pri Favorite 
Cartoonist, O 1-10 

Meyer, Dickey: Down in Front (true 
story), S 24-29 

Movie Check List: Se« o Following the 
Films, S 17-24; S 24-22: N 26-24; D 
3-27: D 10-26; J 7-23; J 14-25; J 21-17. 

Movies: See also Following the Films. 
From Val to Van” (Jean F. Merrill 
O 22-32: “Ghost” Stars [Disney Marty 


Links), S 24-28 


N 


National Problems: See also Hill, C. J.; 
Labor, Who’s In the News, World News 
In Brief. Do We Need a Single Defense 
Department? D 10-6; From Tanks to 
Cars, S 17-9; Government Organization 


of U. S. Science, J 7-3; Housing Budget 
for America, N 26-3; Industrial Peace 
Conference, D 3-3; Jobs for all Amer- 


icans, O 8-5; New Life for the West and 
South — Railroads (map), S 24-18 
Peace Plans for Labor, O 15-3; World's 
Biggest Merchant, O 29-4. 


oO 


Off the Press (Books and Pamphlets): S 
17-5T; S 24-3T; O 1-3T;°O 8-3T; O 
15-3T: N 19-3T; N 26-3T; D 3-3T; D 
10-3T; J 21-4T 

On the Air, Off the Air: See also Radio 
S 17-33; O 1-30; O 15-26; N 26-31; D 
10-22; J 7-25. 

Outer Mongolia: Nomad Empire (with 
map), O 15-8; References, O 15-2T. 








Palestine: Promised Land, D 3-6. 


Patterson, Robert P.: Patterson and the _ 


War Department, D 3-5. 
Persoff, Richard: San 
Youth’s Eye View, S 17-26. 
Puerto Rico: Problem of Puerto Rico, N 
19-5; N 19-22, 2T. 


Francisco—A 


Q 


Quiz Yourself: S 17-34; S 24-27: O 1-26; 
O 8-29; O 15-30; O 22-34; O 29-20; 
Australia, N 5-30; Mid-Semester Review 
Test, N 12-4T; N 19-22; N 26-34; D 
3-26; D 10-28; J 7-24; India, J 14-24; 
Semester Review Test, J 21-18. 


K 
Radar: Age of Science, O 22-3; Magic 
Eyes, S 24-9; References, S 24-1T, 27, 
Radio: See also On the Air, Off the Air, 


Sight and Sound, Audio-Visual News. 
FM for Education, O 29-5T; Radio’s 
Growing Pains, O 22-31; Radio Pro- 


grams, O 29-7T; N 19-7T; D 10-6T. 

Railroads: New Life for the West and 
South, § 24-18; Railroad Freight Rates, 
References, S 24-1T, 27. 

Reconversion: See also National Problems. 
From Tanks to Cars, S$ 17-9; Magic Eyes 
Radar), S 24-9; Peace Plans for Labor, 
O 15-3; World’s Biggest Merchant, O 
29-4; References, S 17-3T, 27. 

Records: (Phonograph) See Sharps and 
Flats 

Rehabilitation: See also Veterans. Back 
on His Feet, O 1-6; Bonds Buy Hospital 
Beds, O 15-31; References, O 1-1T. 

Robinson, Maurice R.: Scholastic 
lisher Honored, N 12-3T. 

Russia: Russia Eyes the Dardanelles (with 
map), D 10-8 


Pub- 


S 


Scholastic Awards: Eventh of the Month 
Contest (Announcement), S 17-30. 
Scholastic Magazines: See also Scholastic 

Awards. Messages of Congratulation on 
Scholastic’s 25th Anniversary, O 22-1T; 
Scholastic’s Five-Foot Shelf (Agnes N, 
Bass), O 22-6T; Twenty Years of Scho- 
lastic Winners, O 22-8T; Young Voices 
(Anthology of young writers’ works), 

O 22-29. 

Schools in Liberated Europe: S 17-6T. 

Schwellenbach, Lewis B.: Boss of the 
Labor Front ( Hill), O 15-5. 

Science: See also Atomic Energy. Age of 
Science (Discoveries of last 25 years), 
O 22-3; Broome County Beats T. B., O 
8-14; DDT Has Its Drawbacks, O 8-18; 

Organization of U. S&S. 

Science, J 7-3; Magic Eyes (Radar), § 

24-9: Radio programs, S 17-33; Scholar- 

ships, N 26-3T; Splitting the Atom, $ 

17-12: Teen-Age Edison, Lawrence 

Lockwood, N 5-31; Tomorrow’s Food, N 

26-22. Continental 


Government 


Treasure on the 
Shelf, O 29-12. 

Servicemen: See also Veterans. GIs Build 
. Better Mousetrap, N 12-19. 

Sharps and Flats: (Records), D 10-29 
] 14-26 

Siam: J 21-5. 
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ight and Sound: See also Audio-Visual 

News, Films (educational), Radio. 

Building International Goodwill with 
Audio-Visual Aids, D 10-5T; Classroom- 
Built Visual Aids, J 21-5T; Classroom 
Film, N 19-5T; FM for Education, O 
29-5T; New Trends in Radio Programs, 
S 24-5T. 

Slim Syntax: (English Problems). How’s 
that Again? O 1-24; O 29-21; N 19-20. 

Special Issues: Australia, N 5; Housing, 
N 26; India, J 14; Quarter of a Century 
of History, O 22; Veterans, O 1. 

Sports: After the Ball (25 years of 
Sports), O 22-28; Australian Sports, N 
5-25; Baseball Bunglers, O 8-28; Big Fry 
Shirley Fry, tennis, § 17-31; Can They 
Come Back? O 1-26; Going, Going, Gun! 
( Riflery ), S$ 24-26; Good Sports, J 21-22; 
Gun Talk (Riflery), N 19-18; Joe Rey- 
nolds Licked It, J 14-27; Nat [Holman] 
For Just an aa D 10-22; On the Line 
(Football), N 12-29; Rifle Tournaments 
( emnemuienne nt), S 24-26; Short Shots 
(football), D 3-29; Touchdown T.N.T. 
(football), N 12-29. 

Stories: See also Best, Herbert, Field 
Rachel. Palomino (Bud Murphy), J 
7-17; J 14-21; Odyssey of Old Specs 
(Paul Annixter), J 21-13. 

Surplus Property: See also National Prob- 
lems. World’s Biggest Merchant, O 29-4; 
References, O 29-1T. 


T 


Tangier: International Trouble Spot, O 
1-16. 

Transportation: From Tanks to Cars, § 
17-9; New Life for the West and South, 
Railroads (with map), S 24-18. 

Turkey Town, U. S. A.: N 12-22. 

Turning Points in World History: (Jean 
Latham) “Blessed Are The Meek” 
(Rome, Italy), N 5-11; Code of Ham- 
murabi (Babylonia), O 8-8; Egyptians 
Invent the Art of Writing (Hendrik W. 
Van Loon) S 17-17; Exile of Lu (Con- 
fucius), O 15-5; “John’s A Good Name” 
(Magna Carta), D 3-16; Isabella’s 
Jewels (Columbus and the Discovery of 
America), J 21-7; Marco Millions, D 
10-138; Message From Sir Jean (Cru- 
sades), N 19-11; Runner of Athens 
(Marathon), O 22-18; Son of Abu- 
Bekr (Mohammed), N 12-14; The 
Wedge (Martin Luther), J 14-17; This 
Blessed Plot, This England (William 
the Conqueror), N 26-10; This wo. we 
Noblest Roman (Julius Caesaar), O 
29-11. 

U 


UNESCO (United Nations Educational 
Scientific and Cultural Organization): 
Weapon For Peace, D 10-3; References, 
D 10-1T. 

United Nations: See also Know Your 
World, UNO, UNESCO, UNRRA. Big 
3 at Moscow, J 21-2. 

UNO (United Nations Organization): 
Changing the World Map (Foreign 
Ministers in London), O 8-2; Charter of 
United Nations (preamble and flags, 
in color), S 17-Cover; Government by 
the Nations, S 24-10; San Francisco: A 









» Youth’s Eye View (Richard Persoff), S 
» 17-26; Charter, S 17-8; ——— 
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- sdincani: S 17-2T; 
Structure and Functions ihe S 
24-11; —-— ——— Organization Won't 
Work, editorial (Institute of Student 
Opinion Poll), N 19-21; Uncle Sucker 
or Uncle Shylock? (U. S. Loans), O 
15-10. 

UNRRA (United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration): Hunger in 
Europe, J 7-8; Refugees Teach their 
Children, S 17-6T; Schools in Liberated 
Europe, S 17-6T. 

U. S. Army-Navy: Do We Need a Single 

Defense Department? D 10-6. 


Vv 


Van Loon, Hendrik Willem: Egyptians 
Invent Art of Writing (Turning Points 
in World History ), S 17-17. 

Venezuela: Black Gold (with map), N 
19-12; References, N 19-2T. 

Veterans: (Special Issue, O 1). Aviation 
Jobs, O 1-22; Back on His Feet, O 1-6; 
Buck Privates’ Favorite Cartoonist, Bill 
Mauldin, O 1-10; Bibliography, O 1-2T; 
Does GI Joe Want an Education? O 
1-5; GI Bill of Rights, O 1-4; GI Ideas, 
O 8-30; GI Joe Wants a Job, O 1-8; See 
Here, Pupil Hornberger, O 1-28; Unit 
on Veterans, O 1-1T; Veterans Organi- 
zations, O 1-20; Veteran Returns Home, 
O 1-2. 

Vinson, Fred M.: Keeper of the Public 
Purse ( Hill), O 8-20. 


WwW 

Wallace, Henry A.: Our Expanding De- 
partment of Commerce (Hill), N 19-7. 

What’s New: (Allen Albright), O 8-23; 
O 15-28; O 29-23; N 5-238; N 12-25; N 
19-20; D 10-20; J 7-30. 

Who’s In the News: Ali Khan, Sir Osman, 
J 14-12; Attlee, Clement Richard, S$ 
17-18; Azad, Maulana Abul Kalam, J 
14-12; Australian Leaders, N 5-24; Bi- 
dault, Georges, N 19-19; Braden, Spruille, 
S$ 24-23; Burton, Harold H., O 15-24; 
Casey, Richard G., N 5-24; Chifley, 
Joseph B., N 5-24; Dedman, John J., 
N 5-24; Drakeford, Arthur S., N 5-24; 
Evatt, Herbert V., N 5-24; Fadden, Ar- 
thur, N 5-24; Gandhi, Mohandas, J 
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“AW, MOM...THE KIDS 
WILL LAUGH!” 


A need for new attitudes toward proper 
foods is revealed by recent school study. 


One of the most powerful govern- 
ing factors in child behavior—as 
every teacher knows— is the young- 
ster’s fear of being ‘‘different.” 
That fear may today be a partial 
cause, at least, of some serious and 
widespread faults in the nutrition 
of school children. 

In packing a lunch to be carried 
to school, the wise mother knows 
of many tasty and attractive foods 
that might be added to such stand- 


EVERY D 


ard favorites as sandwiches, milk, 
fruit and cookies. For example . . . 
crisp, fresh carrot sticks... a paper 
cup of coleslaw . .. a “‘rolled salad”’ 
made with whole lettuce leaves... 
celery stalks... ora whole tomato. 

Why are vegetables so seldom 
seen in school lunches? A chief 
reason, probably, is that they are 
unconventional. Yet the great need 
for such foods in children’s diets is 
shown very clearly by a recent 
survey. 

In a combined tabulation cover- 
ing rural, small town, suburban 
and city schools reached by this 
study, these surprising figures are 
revealed: 





63.8% of all children had less than 
the recommended allowance of citrus 


frutts. 


70% had less than the recommend- 
ed allowance of green and yellow 
vegetables. 


To help teachers overcome old 
prejudices and faulty habits in nu- 
trition, General Mills is now pre- 
paring a variety of materials useful 
in the classrooms of all grades. 
These materials will be available 
in the near future. 


General Mills, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours « Restored Cereals « Vitamin Products 
COPYRIGHT 1946—GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


AY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 


GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES .. . some 
taw, some cooked, frozen 
or canned. At least one 
serving o day. 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT or raw 
cabbage or salad greens. 
At least one serving a day. 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
raw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings o day. 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
a doy for all others. 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS... or dried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish o day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week. 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
.-. natural whole-grain or 
enriched gr restored. Three 
or more servings a day. 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED © 


MARGARINE .. . yse for | 
spreads and for seasoning — 
as you like ond as supplies 
permit. 


‘ 


tn addition, all growing children and al! expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oll or Vitamin 8 ¢ 
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